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All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely play’rs. 


Wuarta mixture of tragico-farce and pantomimical-co- 
medy do we see exhibited before us! The grand catas 


trophe of the Continent, enlivened by such deadly episodes 
: as the flight of the soul of Duroc; and the little piece of 
Fi mummery acting at home, rendered grave by the tragedy- 


tending acting of a pair of our King’s sons and their boon 
companions at a tavern, whose feast it must be confessed 
was in no way good for the Constitution. ‘I o immorta- 
lize the events alluded to, our frontispiece is intended, The 
foreign affair requires little comment; but on the home 
picture we shall have somewhat to observe, having ‘first, 
however, shortly dismissed Duroc, the Devil, and Buo~- 
naparte-—The Marshal of the palace, according to the 
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Tragedy and Comedy. 


French accounts, being, on the evening of the 22d of May, 
“on a small eminence along with the Duke de Tréviso 
and General Kirgeuer, all three with their feet on the 
ground, and at a sufficient distance from the fire, one of 
the last balls fired by the enemy struck down close to the 
Duke of Treviso, tore the lower part of the Great Mar- 
shal, and killed Gen, Kirgeuer on the spot. 

“The Duke. of Friuli immediately felt that he was 
mortally wounded, and expired twelve hours after. 

** As soon as the posts were placed, and that the army 
had taken its bivouacks, the Emperor went to see the 
Duke of Friuli. He found him perfectly master of him- 
self, and showing the greatest sang froid in the greatest 
possible quantity and most visible way. 

“The Duke offered his hand to the Emperor, who 
pressed it tohis lips. ‘* My whole life (said he to him) has 
been consecrated to your service, nor do I regret its loss, 
but for the use it still might have been to you!’—‘ Duroc! 
(replied the Emperor) there is a life to come; it is there 
you are going to wait for me, and where we shall one 
day meet again!’—‘ Yes, Sire! But that will not be yet 
these thirty years, when you will have triumphed orer 
your enemies, and realized all the hopes of your country. 
I have lived an honest man. I have nothing to reproach 
myself with, I leave a daughter behind me (he had lost . 
his hinder parts) ; yor Majesty will fill the place of a father 
to her. 

“ The Emperor, grasping the right hand of the Great 
Marshal, remained for a quarter of an hour with his head 
reclined on his right- hand, in deep silence.x—The Great 
Marshal was the first who broke this silence-——‘ Ah / 
Sire (cried he), go away, this sight gives you pain!’ The 
Emperor, supporting himself on the Duke of Dalmatia 
and the Great Master of the Horse, quitted the Duke of 
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Friuli, without being able to say any more than these 
words : ‘ Farewell, then, my friend!’ His Majesty retired 
to his tent, nor would he receive any person the whole of 
that night.” 

Was there ever a more pitiable story than this ?— 
Damnable hypocrite! And is it thus that the murderer of 
hundreds of thousands insults humanity with a pretence 
to feeling—that the cold-blooded assassin ofthe cabinet, 
and the demon of horror in the field, dares to mock the 
misery of mankind? It is painful to reflect, that in this 
age of the world, in the enlightened era of the 19th cen- 
tury, there should exist inferior links and chains to cause 
a state of things, and to support that unnatural creation, 
which, when contemplated as a whole, the united sense 
of the world muste xclaim against as vile and most intoler- 
able. That so many should bleed for the ambition of one 
wretch—that Europe should exhaust itself for or against 
the caitiff son of an obscure scoundrel—that this deluge of 
gore and waste of lives should ensue to feed the vanity or 
maintain the iron authority of a grinding and ferocious 
tyrant, is indeed most wonderful ; and while we contem- 
plate the subject to see whether it be real or imaginary, we 
exclaim, “ How can this be endured—how is it that the in- 
dignation of a congregated world does not burst forth to 
terminate this horrible chaos—by what trammels is the race 
of man bound down to patience while this accursed fiend 
is desolating the earth—how are the passions and interest 
of his partizans combined so as to aid his purpose—and, if 
it may not be that the whole mass will rise as one man to 
exterminate the villain, how comes it that not one mag- 
nanimous soul and bold hand is found to put a period to 
the troubles and butchery of his species! But we will 
turn from this degrading contemplation, of which the 
visible signs are given in the Caricature of TraGepy, 


























4 Comedy. 


where the three confederates are depicted with diabolical 
accuracy of expression, viz. the rumpless Great Marshal 
of the palace—the Ruffian whom he has served in this 
world—and the Grand Master, of whom that Ruffian is 
the agent, and himself and all his tools the patrimony. 


COMEDY. 


At the Theatre Royal ,Drury Lane, we now expect to see 
nothing but sinny FArcE.—So admirably is this play- 
house managed ; so unique and consistent in all its pro- 
ductions, that its very tragedies are farcical: it has farces 
in the treasury, farces in the green-room, farces in the 
lobby, and, in fine, every thing is farce but its farces, 
which are so deplorably dull and stupid as to merit a 
more grave and solemn name. Mr. Whitbread has not 
yet brought forth the drama upon which it is said he is en- 
gaged, or perhaps that would be the greatest farce of all: 
but in.the mean time the Committee of Management, out 
of the superabundance of their funds, with a drivelling 
sycophancy and profundity of meanness beneath the 
lowest travelling of contempt, have resolved to erect (let 
us have our ribs laced in before we write it, lest our sides 
burst with immoderate laughter)—have resolved to erect 
(ha! ha! ha! ha! )a statue in the lobby to Mr. Samvet 
Wuirsreap. Yea, yerily, Bacon, the sculptor of thick- 
legged kings, and most inanimately pure representatives 
of stony-hearted beings, is actually employed to raise a 
marble resemblance of this prince of patriots; mirror of 
magistrates ; flower of orators; glory of brewers; Mace- 
nas (non aiavis, &c.) of the arts; shield of unfortunate 
princesses; and miracle of managers. We have been 
favoured with a glance of this Monumentum Zythepsa in 














Comedy. S 


its rough state; and an accurate representation of the 
model graces our comical. division of Caricatura, The 
allusion of the toast which the statue is represented as in 
the act of giving will be well understood, ‘That emblem 
against which lis hate is directed, as the 


Monstrum horrendum, ingens—cni quot sunt corpore PLuma— 


of his imagination; that symbol so nearly approximating 
the character of a crown, that it must expect to share the 
rancour of those by whom the golden. circle of royalty is 
abhorred ; that splendid crest of sovereign dignity, which 
the loyal will support, though the opposite class vilify and: 
slander ; that badge which they once worshipped, but of 
which the Parry, like all renegades, are now the most 
bitter foes—it is not to be wondered at should, be 
insulted and slandered by the disappointed leeches of: 
faction, whose hopes for twenty long years rested on 
these feathers for their prey. ‘The shock of thwarted, 
ambition and famished cupidity they were doomed to 
suffer was dreadful, and though we despise, yet we must 
pity them. Poor souls! did they think that any sove- 
reign could repose confidence in them, or trust to caitiffs, 
whose principles are so well known? 

From this august plume the balance is evenly, sus- 
pended, and the true interests of the country weigh down 
the light and aspiring projects of a noisy and empty party. 
The group below have got a rope round the beam (we 
shall not hint how much that rope is misplaced), with 
which they are strenuously endeavouring to pull down 
Protestantism, and liberalize us into a Catholic church— 
at least, for the present, into an amomaly of Protestant- 
Catholic or Catholic-Protestant Establishment. Our 
readers have seen Mr. Newbury’s, of St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard, curious picture of the Lady and Death. The figure 
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represents, on one side, a female in the bloom of health 
and beauty; on the other side, a skeleton. It isa shock- 
ing sight; but no one believes sueb a being could exist 
off the canvas. -A natural demi-human skeleton would 
have great trouble to live, to breathe, and perform its 
functions. But yet, with this example before their eyes, 
our state quacks would desire us to try the experiment of 
a political monster of this half living, half dead species, as 
if mortality would not, in this as inthe other, soon co 

the springs of life, and destroy the principles of action; 
as if the Catholic skeleton would not speedily infect the 
bloom of health and beauty in our Protestant half; as 
if the dry bones would not drain the nourishing moisture 
from the muscular parts; as if the withered and incon- 
gruous anatomy would not drink up the heart’s blood of 
its fair and fleshy partner, and the whole sink to dust in 
one disgusting heap of ruin. A combination so abborrent 
to nature cannot exist ; elements so diametrically oppo- 
site cannot be united: we cannot be at once hot and 
cold, light and dark, moist and dry, living and dead; but 
we must be al! of this world, or all of the next. Human 
substance as it walks the earth, while the vital spark 
remains, we may be; or we may be human reliques as 
they lie under the earth, when that vital spark is extinct; 
but both together we cannot be. <A Protestant Establish. 
ment, vigorous, flourishing, independent, glorious, we may 
continue; or a Catholic Establishment, sickly, unindus- 
trious, under foreign influence, degraded, we may be suf- 
fered to drag ona loathed existence; but BotH TOGE- 
THER, all the Royal Dukes that ever Kent or Sussex 
titled; all the peers that ever ambitious schemes enlisted ; 
all the commoners that ever forsook their religion for 
their party purposes; all the Catholic ‘Delegates that 
were ever sent forth to make proselytes; all the Protes- 
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tant Heretics that. were ever converted; all the Talents 
that ever graced a tavern brawl—both together, we repeat ; 
all these have not the ability to combine in one form to 
survive the unnatural union. 

They may stretch the rope, and kick, and plunge, and 
struggle, and pull, as hard as they please, but the weight 
in the scale which holds the Protestant Religion it is 
beyond their labour to.cause to “ kick the beam.” 

Under the cock is reclined an old patriot, now retired 
from public life to enjoy these private pleasures. He too 
was once great in theatricals before the new light of Drury 
arose; but the Managing Committee, cunning rogues! 
erect no bust to those who aré out of power: the shoe- 
makers of Stafford, however, have been more grateful, 
and presented their ancient servant with a felicitously 
appropriate tribute of their regard in the shape of a large 
cup. 

The adjuncts of both pictures must be familiar to all, 


and require no further illustration. 
Vale. 


—<a—— 


NEWSPAPER REVIEW. 


Your having given insertion to several articles in the 
Satirist of late, which evidently come from persons as 
hungry if not as witty as myself, has induced me to 
trouble you with this. The liberal manner in which you 
have thrown open your pages to the book-making project 
of Quiz Bobius, and the duelling agency plan of Mr. 
Pedro Pyrotecnichos, have taught me to hope that I may 
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8 Newspaper Review. 


be introduced to the public through your means; and I 
am satisfied that nothing more is necessary to give me 
fame and fortune. 

But, alas! I am afraid your condescension in the in- 
stances to which I have alluded, has caused you to be 
assaulted by th. whole band of schemers now about town, 
and that consequently this letter will lie before you like 
a petition, or ‘a case of real distress’’ before a Member 
of Parliament, or a play before the managers or the com- 
mittee of a theatre, or a bill for payment before a man of 
fashion, or the copyright of a work of merit before a 


bookseller, till it is wholly’forgotten by the party from 


whom it comes, and the author has got through the 


whole of the process of being starved to immortality. 


Should those whom I cannot but consider as my rivals 
address you just at the time | have resolved on daing so, 
I must feel that [ have little hope. I know that if the 
gallant Colonel G lle, and the * equally tremendous” 
Col. O’K——y, should appear any where on the same 
business as myself, that it would become me to give way. 
Iam aware that Esquire Ashe, thougl: I do not know for 
a certainty that he lias again got to his old quarters in the 
King’s Bench, has a right to be heard before me. He 
is as pennyless asany one [ have yet named; and is it not 
much to be lamented for the cause of literature, that the 
author of so elaborate a work as “ The Spirit of the Book” 
should be left to feed on his fame, and tempted to return 
to his old trade in the money line to raise the wind fora 
dinner? The afflicting situation of the illustrious Esquire 
Agg, another author of “ Books,” is also likely to throw 
my application into the back ground, for doubtless you 
must feel it would be murder to refuse publicity to this 
wretch’s woe, deprived as he is of the means of subsist- 
ence, 
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Messrs. Peter Pindar Junior the Baker of the City 
Road, and Junius J unior, with a new suppressed poem to 
publish, and a second defence of Bellingham, may be 
importuning you to enable them to submit their griefs to 
the public, 2ad you perhaps have not sufficient firmness 
to refuse to give the former his daily bread—anud the latter 
his bullock’s liver. Mrs; Siddons may be calling upon 
you, to give to the world the loud and long-continued 
call of the nobility for her return to the stage, though 
such a call (as she plays once or twice every week), some 
are foolish enough to think hardly necessary, Mr. Skef- 
fington may be calling upon you to “ Lose no Time” in 
printing a candid and impartial critique on his new play 
written by himself; while the Duke of Sussex may be 
persecuting you witha corrected copy of his speech at the 
Catholic dinner, in itself more iacorrect than the most in- 
correct repert of it which has yet appeared, and whicli at 
present I take to be the second edition of it in the Morning 
Chronicle, 

But, Sir, my plan in these literary times is I think such, 
that if these distinguished and illustrious personages have 
not been beforehand with me, you cannot in justice 
refuse to afford it your assistance. You must be sensi- 
ble of the very great scareity of periodical works at the 
present crisis.. You must be aware that the difficulty of 
finding any thing to read in London is immense. It is 
true, we have morning and evening papers; thrice a week, 
twice a week, and once a week Journals ; besides beek/y 
Budgets and John Bull pudding-pot publications, superbly 
printed on brown paper, price fourpence. We have also 
Monthly Magazines and Reviews, weekly, fortnightly, 
monthly, quarterly, and annually ; but these are found so 
very insufticient to meet the rage prevailing for literature, 
that I am satisfied something more is necessary to pre- 
serve the peace and good order of society. 
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This has already been felt by one, indeed by two per- 
sons, wlio, however, want capacity to supply an adequate 
remedy to the existing’ evil. ‘ A Review of Reviews” has 
been established by one of these patriots, and a Reniew 
of Review Reviews is about to be brought out by the 
other. But what are these?—A spoonful of milk to the 
Thames. My project will at once remove every cause of 
complaint, and fill up the vacuum of which I have spo- 
ken; as it is my intention to submit to the public “a 
twice a day newspaper analysis, or a morning and evening 
Review of the London Journals.” ) 

Your other projecting correspondents, instead of a long 
detail of what they intend to do, have given a specimen 
of what they can perform. ‘This course appears to me 
so rational, that I shall fearlessly adopt it, though at the 
risk of incurring censure for want of novelty. 

I think it will be-for your readers’ convenience, as well 
as for mine, to give, not a copy of the first number of my 
work, but to submit sucha sample as will enable them - 
to judge what will be the ordinary appearance of it. 
Without further preface, therefore, I shall give a few cri- 
tical remarks on a Morning Print of June 12th, 1812. 

On taking up the work before us, we had an impres- 
sion on our minds, that we might expect, if not some- 
thing of extraordinary novelty, at least something to 
interest, from the ample scope its object afforded for 
fancy, and from the wide field its plan opened to variety. 
‘The numerous authors known to be engaged in it justi- 
fied this idea, and we must fairly own we have not been 
altogether disappointed. 

On opening this /aborious work. we experienced no 
small pleasure even from the perusal of the heads of the 
chapters. Amusement should appear to be its primary 
object, as in the first column of the first page we find 
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Covent Garden Theatre brought under our notice at least 
half a dozen times. From Covent Garden Theatre we 
find ourselves taken to Astley’s Amphitheatre, and thence 
to Vauxhall. From this last place we are taken to the 
Exhibition, and, having been treated with “ Balls’ Routs” 
or music, we are pleasantly set down at Tunbridge 
Wells, when we receive the important information, that 


«“ THOMAS WIGHTON respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Gentry, and the public, visiting this fashionable and delightful 
Watering Piace, that the Angel Inn, now occupied by him by the 
name of the KENTISH TAVERN, has undergone a complete 
repair, and has been newly fitted up and furnished, in the most 
elegant and commodious manner, for the accommodation of Fami- 
lies and private Individuals.” 


It is useless to descant on the value of this piece of intel- 
ligence. ‘To the meanest understanding it must be obvi- 
ous, that news of this description can only be obtained 
through a mest careful survey of the place mentioned, and 
that consequently particulars so minute ‘cannot be given 
to the public but at a considerable expense. How much 
is it to be desired that all, travellers were as accurate 
—we therefore think the liberality of the proprietors, in 
thus attending to the wants and wishes of the public, 
entitled to the warmest commendation. 

** Criticisms on the Rev. Dr. W. Garrow, in the National 
Register, by Onesimus,” we read with pleasure ; but the 
importance of the next article precludes us from com- 
menting on them at present. That to which we allude 
is on a subject of such general interest, that we shall make 
no apology for transcribing the whole of it. 


«© Matrimony.—A Widower of Fifty would be happy to meet 
a Lady of Forty or thereabouts, who_ possesses prudence, good 
temper, and independence ; he has lost his wife two years. As every 
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other particular will be explained by letter to any one who has 
courage to answer this, and honour and seereey may be relied on, 
all letters, post paid, will be received, by addressing to Mr. Palmer, 
to be left, &e, &e, &c, who will answer any questions as to the 
respectability of this, It bis heaped no one will trouble themselves 
who do not possess the aboye, nor from idle curiosity.” 


We really think this article calculated to give the 

reader a great knowledge of life. A widower of Fifty 
would be happy to meet with a lady of Forty, who has 
prudence, good temper, and independence! Who can 
doubt of the author’s having felt what he wrote? What 
can show more nobleness of soul than his offer to explain 
every thing to those who have courage to answer this 
address, and at the same time what can more clearly 
indicate than the use made of the word courage, that he 
thinks himself a desperate fellow ? 
' This interesting Essay on Matrimony it will be seen at 
the first glance is written in a very superior style, It will 
be observed, that any communications on the subject are 
to be forwarded to Mr. Patmer. We have not the plea- 
sure of knowing Mr. Palmer personally, but we believe 
him to be the author of several other entertaining tracts 
which have made some noise in the world. It is unne- 
cessary to say, we suppose it to be the patriot whose 
claims to compensation for his services at the Post-Office 
are annually brought forward in Parliament, The hard- 
ships which this man has been subjected to are hardly 
inferior to those which W. Cobbett has had to deplore, 
and scarcely second to the barbarities inflicted on that 
illustrious pillory-martyr, Mr. Daniel Isaac Eaton. 

The revenue having been made more productive than 
it had ever been before, Mr. Palmer was rewarded with a 
situation which produced some thousands annually. It 
was a part of his duty to protect government against the 
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frauds of those under him in office. Instead of doing this, 
he is said to have connived at them, and occasionally given 
instructions for the more effectually carrying them on. 
For this slight misconduct the government had the 
cruelty to turn him out of his situation, notwithstanding 
they knew he would have preferred retaining it, as in one 
of his letters he remarked, that it was in his power “ to 
expose the post-masters most damnably, but 2 or £3000 
per annum was not to be trifled with.” Not only did 
those fiends (for such they must be) in human shape 
turn him out, but they have positively objected to give 
him the trifling sum of 80 or £90,000, which he very 
handsomely offered to accept as compensation, After 
this, we cannot but feel rejoiced to see he has formed a 
plan for benefiting his country another way, and pro- 
duced the essay which we have had the happiness of 
laying before our readers. We sincerely hope he will 
get a wife instead of his per centage, and we have no 
doubt, if a young Master Palmer should bless the nuptials 
of the happy pair, that the son will prove no disgrace to 
the father. 

In the same column we find a paper called Breach of 
Parole of Honour, dated Transport Office. The state- 
ments contained in this article we have no doubtare true, 
but at the same time we cannot say their perusal gave us 
any pleasure. There have been so many articles on the 
subject within the last year or two, that it is now quite 
stale, and we are therefore obliged to condemn it in toto 
for its want of originality. 

As lovers of natural history, we cannot omit to mention 
one notice. The following. statement is from the pen of 
an author whose modesty we regret to say had induced 
him to withhold his name from the public. 
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‘“ GREAT INDLAN SERPENT. 

‘‘ The finest specimen of this extraordinary reptile ever brought 
to Europe, beautifully preserved in. the act of destroying the Royal 
‘Tiger, is among the additions that are this day made to the Lon- 
con Museum.” 

Our limits will not allow us to notice al] the articles 
of interest which are found in these pages; but we cannot 
resist the temptation of giving the following extract from 
one of the most prominent: 

«* Any person who fook away, by mistake, a domino, shot green 
and brown, and hat and feather, from Hobart House, on ‘Tues- 
day, June the First, is requested to return them to Mr. Thresher’s 
Masquerade Warehouse, where they may hear of the owner.” 


We need not point out the. grammatical correctness 
of this performance, What we particularly wish to 
render obvious to the admiration of our readers is, the 
beautiful simplicity which runs through it, and the 
pleasantry with which the person who took the domino 
is told where he may hear of the owner. We think it 
one of the best specimens of this style of writing. 


The following passage from an essay on the produce of 
the West Indies would furnish a sweet subject for a sweet 
little Poem; 

«TO SUGAR REFINERS,.—A Principal SHARE in a respect- 
ablé SUGAR HOUSE to be DISPOSED OF, now in full work, 
and in the best possible condition, having been erected only a 
few years, situated in the centre of the Sugar Market.” 


Our attention is’ now called to an article which, from 
its nature, cannot fail to attract the attention of the great. 


*€ To the Corpulent.—A Medical Gentleman, of long experience, 
has discover¢éd a Remedy against Corpulency, which will not 
enly remove, but prevent such as are inclinable to the en lon 
point from becoming more so, It is needless to expatiate on the 
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dangerous and disagreeable consequences; such as drowsiness, 
inactivity, difficulty of breathing, and the very ungraceful appear- 
- 


ance it has, especially in the Fair Sex. The Proprietor pledges 
himself to the Nobility and others, that a child may take it with 
safety. To be had in bottles, at 10s. each, stamp duty included, 
at a Fancy Shop, and no where else.”’ 

This article has been illiberally condemned as ‘coming 
from the pen of some Jacobin foe to greatness. We cannot, 
however, enter into this feeling, as we have long been of 
opinion that some essay on this subject was necessary. 
That it was wanted we feel more than ever, as from the 
increasing rotundity of Mr, Ponsonby, Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Grattan, and others of the opposition, we have some- 
times been afraid that they would have more weight in the 
House than they ought to have, while occasionally we have 
been alarmed by an apprehension. that it would sliortly 
be impossible for them to get through the lobby entrance, 
and thus throw out of the balance of the: state that resis- 
tance to the measures of the minister of the day which 
has been called the palladium of the constitution. 

Our next extract is a little Jew d’ Esprit, which we 
think must be read with delight. 

« VIOLENT ASSAULT. 

** The Gentleman, and Lady whose Arm was bitten by a Man, 
who knocked a Gentleman down in Coventry-street, on Monday 
night, the 7th instant, at Eleven o'clock, are requested to send 
their address to Mr. Boot, jun. Leicester. Square.” 


The beginning of it we think the severest critic must 
admit to be a very felicitous imitation of that truly classic 
perfermance, “ The «House that Jack Built.” Rarely, 
indeed, have we seen any thing coming so near the spirit 
of the original. Who can help recalling the raptures 
excited by his first perusal of that celebrated work, 
while he reads, “ The Gentleman, and Lady whose arm 
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was bitten by a man who knocked a Gentleman down.” 
The joke of “ address to Mr. Boot” we did not at first 
comprehend, but we have it now on the most respect- 
able authority, that this is meant to point to the proba- 
bility there is of the author of the supposed outrage 
putting his “ foot in it.” 

As any thing on the subject of education cannot but be 
interesting at this moment, when the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex dine at a tavern once a week to promote the cause, 
we should be wanting in our duty not to give our readers 
part of an article under this head. 


«« A Gentleman of Belfast, who has béen for some years a Pri- 
vate Tutor in the niost illustrious Families of that literary Town 
and its Vicinity, begs leave to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry 
of Cork, of the Villas zdjacent, and those of the Cities and prin- 
cipal Towns of the Province of Munster, that he will accept of a 
situation in any Family of Rank, as Professor of English Gram- 
rar; Geography ; Use of the Globes; Astronomy; History ; 
and will also include Writing and Arithmetic, with other Branches 
of Literature, if required.—The Gentleman would have no 
objection to engage with Private Families, to teach by the number 
of lessons, provided he could employ those hours which he can 
devote to Education: he can produce the best testimonials of 
character and talents. 

‘* Apply at the Office of this Paper. June g.” 


The ludicrous condescension of the hero of the essay 
is very happily imagined, and there is much humour in 
making this wag (from the mountains of the literary town 
of Belfast) address himself to the gentry of the county of 
Cork. Every one must admire how prettily he throws 
himself on the consideration of the light-headed. 

, Death we have been accustomed to think has too much 
of the grave about it, to be made very subservient to 
humours. There are men, however, who can extract 
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mirth from any thing. The following exquisite bur- . 
lesque on periodical Obituaries will prove this more 
satisfactorily than could volumes of argument. 


‘DEATH AND MASTER PAT. 

- Tn Jervis Street, on the 3d instant, Master Pat Corry, in 
the sixth year of his age, after a painful and tedious illness, which 
he bore with the most submissive meekness, unparalleled for 
patience and fortitude even in adult age. To his truly afflicted 
parents it will be no small consolation to say, he died regretted 
by a numerous class of respectable friends and acquaintances, te 
whom he was long and sincerely endeared for his early love of 
truth, and display of youthful virtues, which merits well the 
glorious exchange he made, a painful temporality for a blissful 
eternity.” 


The high praise here bestowed on Pat, viz. that his 
great virtues were such that he “ well merited”—+o die, 
might be with much justice applied to many of the 
reformers who adorn the history of our times. 

All the world has heard of the Lady Holland, who had 
as ‘many children as there are days in the year. We may 
perhaps be reproved by some of our readers for alluding 
to this circumstance, as we know it has been insinuated 
that she had an equal number of gallants. Had this 
been proved, we certainly would not have shocked the 
delicacy of the public by bringing forward the subject at 
all, but, after diligent inquiry, we can confidently say such 
statement was not founded in fact; and we can also add, 
that the character of Lady Holland was as free. from 
blemish as is that of the virtuous peeress who bears her 
title at the present day. 

From the extensive connexions of the lady mentioned 
in the next-article, from which we shall make an extract, 
we could almost suspect. (notwithstanding she comes 
from France) that she was one of the Holland stock, 

VOL. XIII, | ‘D 
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« A foreign lady of high distinction lost her husband and twenty- 
eight other relations by the regicides of France, and was necessi- 
tated, with her children, to emigrate to this country, where she 
formed a matrijonial Connexioh with a gentleman whose property 
at that fime was sufficient, with economy, to maintain her gen- 
teelly ; but, by a considerable loss in a mercantile house, they 
were plunged into the deepest distress. His regitnent was ordered 
abroad whilst she was confined with a nervous féver, which de- 
prived her of her sight, nine months. Unprotected and incapable 
of seeking subsistence, she was plundered and loaded with debts, 
pledging by little and littke her wearing apparel, till even this 
source was exhausted. The emigrant Noblesse refused her assistance 
for having married a Protestant, and one so beneath her. The 
Government allowance was also applied for in vain, as her hus- 
band is English. Having, therefore, no hope but that which 
arises from a public appeal, she humbly submits her case to the 
inspection of benevolent persons.” 


We ihuch approve of the moral of this little tale, and 
hope it will warn other foreign ladies of high distinction 
not to marry Englishmen who are so much beneath them. 
In matrimonial connexions it is a rule which ought 
never to be lost sight of, that the husband. should be 
au contraire. ' 


We shall close our review of tlre first page of this 
interesting publication with extracts from a literary notice, 
which is evidently from no common hand, and which 
begins in the following mysterious manner: . 


‘* Ove who has lived, thus far, for others, would fain do, at length 
theugh late, a little for himself. A created being, more trespassed: 
upon than the advertiser, never, perhaps, had existence. By his 
efforts, two millions and a half of property, distributed among 


more than fifteen hundred owners, has been bettered full fifty 


per cent.; whilst the honest factor for this great concern (shining 
in borrowed robes, and appropriating to himself a series of docu- 
ments addressed to Parliament, to Government, and to public 
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Boards, the whele compased by the adyertiser) neyer darkened 
the doors of the latter, from the moment his purpose was answered ; 
silent scorn being the only emotion which pride would permit in 
the author of the improvement. By the advertiser's means, -bigh 
distinctions have been attained by individuals, who, after reiterated 
failure on their own parts, had relinquished all hopes—the bene- 
fitted never troubling the benefactor with a single question as to 
the state of his treasury. A healer of ill-blood and composer of 
quarrels, the advertiser's rule has ever been (bating the egotism), 
to do, in all cases, the most good and least harm (the circle of the 
obliged comprehending no less a personage than the present Ruler 
of this empire) : yet, is the histary.of the returns he has met 
‘with a practical compendium of all that was ever said or sung of 
‘short memory succeeding service,” After wasting a rather 
lengthened career in the uses and abuses of other people, the ad- 
vertiser finds himself, at not a very early epoch, in a plight of for- 
tune which is, indeed, very susceptible of melioration.—It is such 
melioration he now aims at. What has hitherto been given 
gratis, would in future be devoted to ¢hrift; and the change 
ig not impossible, that a course of anterior knight-errantry mig ght 
terminate in sordidness: for he can neither work cheap nor trust 
much.” 

Nearly as much curiosity has been excited to <liscover 
the author of this work, as to find out Junius, When 
we read of “One who bas lived thus far, for others,” we 
are naturally led to think of Mr. W. Cobbett, Mr, W. Hal- 
lett the dog’s friend, and My. Hunt the lamp-lighter. 
When, however, we read of the sums he has distributed, 
we should almost suspect him to be Dicky Sheridan, 
alluding to the sums he had issued as Treasurer of the 
nayy. When he talks of being a healer of ill-blood, we 
should guess. him, to be a medical man, and then conjec- 
ture. would point to the respectable Dr. Williams, alia’ 
Anthony Pasquin; only we are not aware that even . the 
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Ruler of this empire” had the pleasure, the benefit, or 
the honour of Ais acquaintance. 

From the following passages, however, with which the 
essay concludes, we are led to think in all these surmises 
we are wrong. 

‘© No particular line of proffered utility is here chalked out. 
With the séeker after right ends, of the sufferer under wrongs, the 
presumption is left, whether the description of co-operator infe- 
rible from this advertisement may be worth cultivating. It re- 
mains only to be added, that the advertiser will meddle with 
nothing immoral or illegal ; and that, however legal or moral, he 


must be allowed to decline what is disagreeable. 

To frank applications the frankest answers will be given ; whilst 
it is hinted to the mere/y curious, that their research may chance 
to turn out not the safest experiment.—Direct by letter only, 


and post paid, to A. B. C.” 


From the tone of this we should. think the article likely 
to be from the pen of Kit Hutchinson. No particular 
Jine of utility is chalked out, and therefore we are decid- 
edly of opinion that the article is written by him, as it is 
well known he thinks himself equal to every thing, and 
it is pretty yenerally admitted that his talents fit him for 
one thing as well as for another. We suppose he finds 
the leisure he has on his hands, now he is no longer a 
Member of Parliament, rather more than his means 
enable him pleasantly to fill up, and has therefore deter- 
mined to endeavour to turn it to some account. It has 
been suggested to us that Mr. Martin (of Galway), may 
be the man after all. This we admit is made probable 
in some degree by the touch of the bully at the close of 
it, but this is equally applicable to Kit Hutchinson— 
witness the lofty threats of vengeance against the Duke 
of Richmond, when he (Kit) promised the Paddies that 


in six months they should see him triumphant. This 
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assertion by the by has not been completely verified. It 
is, however, quite as correct as most of the things said in 
that quarter, and it would therefore be insidious to 
fasten on this particular assertion, for the purpose of sub- 
jecting the spluttering patriot of Cork to any think like 
severity of animadversion. We disdain for this to give 
him that name which common people may say belongs 
to him. | 
This, Mr. Satirist, I give you as the first portion of my 
Morning Review. I reckon’publishing it at twelve o'clock. 
The second part is to come out at three; the third, 
which will contain strictures on the Evening Papers, shall 
appear at six; and the fourth, which will close the Review 
of the day, shall appear at nine. These, I flatter myself, 
will supply the town with sufficient reading. The price 
of each part will be five shillings, which will make the 
total cost only one pound per day. They will be made to 
bind up in one large handsome volume at the end of each 
week, when a copious index, with a title-page, will be 
given gratis. 
SPECULATOR. 


a ee 
HINTS FOR A NEW JEST BOOK. 


Mr. Sar. 


Tue practice of giving ancient witticisms to mo- 
dern*characters has so much to recommend it, that little 
indeed is necessary to be said in order to prove its pro- 
priety; nothing to establish its utility. On the score of 
propriety then I beg to remark, that when our ancestors 
left good things behind them, they wished their wit to 
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_ live when they were dead. Now how can life be se 
effectually given to wit, as by fastening it on liv:..g charac- 
ters, and at what period of our history were living charac- 
ters so much in want of such an addition? 

If a jest book were to be made, cousisting of the best 
things actually said by the wits of our time, how would 
the present age stand for wit, compared with the last? 
Assuredly it would make but a scurvy figure. Some 
idea may be formed of this, by giving a few of the happiest 
efforts of the great men of the present day; and with 
them let this consideration be entertained, that if they 
appear poor now when they are understood, what must 
be thought of them by posterity when the circumstances 
of the moment to which they apply are but indistinctly 
remembered ? 

Mr. Whitbread, being at a Catholic dinner shortly after 
the bill for admitting Catholics to Parliament was Jost by 
a majority of four, observed their scale was so near pre- 
dominating that a feather would turn it. All the com- 
pany were surprised, when the wag added, If that feather 
(pointing to the Prince of Wales’s Feathers) were thrown 
in, the enemies of the Catholics would kick the beam. 

At the same dinner, the Dukes of Kent and Sussex be- 
ing present, and the former having greatly distinguished 
himself at Canada and Gibraltar, and the latter by his 
conduct towards Lady Augusta Murray, Mr. Grattan 
satirically remarked, that he was glad to see such illustri- 
ous persons present, who were rendered more illustrious 
by their conduct. 

Mr. Whitbread, in a debate on the Victuallers’ Bill, 
noticed an objection made by another member to the 
speech of a right honourable gentlemen, on the ground 
that he was not acquainted with many of the victuallers, 
observed, that perhaps the honourable gentleman would ob- 
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ject to him, as being too much acquainted ‘with them; 
he, however, (Mr. W.) was not of that way of thinking, 
and wished to push his acquaintance still further with 
them. This caused loud laughter. 

Mr. R. Thornton, in one of the debates on the East 
India question, wittily observed, that the invitation to 
the Company to open their trade reminded him of the 
child’s song, 

‘« Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed.” 

Sir Francis Burdett, whose wit was as brilliant as his 
patriotism was pure, when ordered to be committed to 
the Tower by the House of Commons, was waited upon 
by the Serjeant at Arms, to whom he had promised to 
surrender himself. On the hero of the mace making his 
appearance, however, Sir Francis flatly told him he 
would not go with him. “ But,” said the Serjeant, “ do 
you not know that I have two men with me who will 
compel you ?”’—** And,” replied the Baronet, with all his 
accustomed richness of humour, “do you not know that 
J have four men below who will turn your men out of 
doors if they attempt it.” 

The same wag, on coming out of the Tower, gave his 
friends to understand that he would go with them in pro- 
cession. ‘Tower-hill was in consequence crowded with 
vagabonds of every description, when the Baronet played 
off the prank of leaving the Tower by water. When 
afterwards asked by one of the committee, why he caused 
them thus to get themselves laughed at ?—‘ Oh, Sir,” 
said he, ‘*I thought an expression of public feeling 
necessary.” 

Major Cartwright having been complimented on being 
the father of reform, facetiously observed, he was old 
enough to be a grandfather. 

Mr, Perceval, having ridiculed the Talents’ Administra- 
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tion, observing, that from their own admissions, during 
the year they were in power, they had adroitly given a 
- sample of all they complained of, in the governments of 
the preceding twenty years, Mr. Ponsonby, in allusion to 
Mr. Perceval’s having recently been made First Lord of 
the Treasury,shrewdly remarked, “ that the right honour- 
able gentleman might think, as he rose in office, he rose 
in public estimation, but he (Mr. Ponsonby) was of a 
different opinion.” 

Mr. P. Moore, complimenting the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, observed, with his usual felicity of expres- 
sion, “that his name would be remembered in England 
when Time was no More,” meaning thereby to pun upon 
his own name. 

Alderman Wood, who had certainly one of the best 
heads in the country (as far as emptiness or thickness goes), 
when he proposed an address to the Princess of Wales, 
assured his auditory “ that doing thus he was not seeking 
a title,” and facetiously added, “ he had never taken, nor 
would ever take, advice from head-quarters.” This was 
considered to be a true joke. 

Now, Sir, after this specimen of the best things 
uttered by the greatest wits of the present day, you will 
feel it is very necessary to give them some of the wit of 
their fathers, to enable them to make any thing like a 
decent figure in the eyes of their children. I shall there- 
fore take upon myself to prepare the way for a New Jest 
Book, by pointing out characters on which the jokes of 
other times will sit with the best grace. 

The story of the King and Dr. Johnson I would give 


thus: 


A great person (say the Duke of Sussex) meeting Sir John Cox 
Hippesley, very condescendingly went up to him, and inquired 
after his health, In the course of some conversation, his Royal* 
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Highness asked, why he had not written more books? “Why, 
Sire,” says Sir John, “ I do not know; I think I have written 
enough.”"—‘* Why so should I too, replied his Royal Highness, if 
you had not written so well ! !" 


Suppose we give the jest passed on Pope by the coachi- 
man thus: 

Mr. Brooks, the reformer, who was deformed, having a dispute 
with a hackney coachman, swore by his usual oath, “‘ God mend 
me.”—‘‘ God mend you !” says the coachman, ‘* God Almighty 
could make a score in the time that you would take to be mended.” 


That of Mr.Garrick and Mr. Foote respecting the Queen 
may be very well modernized. 


A person told Mr. Whitbread, that he had heard that the 
Princessof Wales was brought tobed of twins. ‘That isimpossible,”’ 
replied Mr. Freemantle, ‘* we should have had it in last night's 
Gazette.""—‘‘ The Gazette!" answered Mr. Whitbread, ‘* has, 
ever since the American war, taken notice of miscarriages only." 


The story of the Duke of Dorset and Lady D. (the Maid 
of the Oaks), can be given with equal felicity. 


When Lord H. first made his addresses to Lady H. (then Lady 
W.) “My Lord,” said she, ‘* 1 have a husband that will not 
thank you for making him a cuckold.”—** No, Madam," replied 
he, “ but J hope you will.” 


It is perhaps hardly worth while to alter the jest told of 
the King and Sir Walkin Lewes, or it could easily be done 
thus: 

Shortly after Sir C. S. H was dubbed a baronet by the 
Prince Regent, he happened to stumble in passing the Prince, ane, 
endeavouring to make some apology—*‘ It is I that ought to be 
ashamed,” replied his Royal Highness, 





That told of Lady Harrington might be. altered with 
great ease. 
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A country fellow looking at the Wax-work in Fleet-street, was 
asked by Lady O—d, who observed him, how he should like 
one of those ladies for a bedfellow >—** Waunds,” said the fellow, 
«for all she looks so plaguy fing, now she is dressed, when 
she comes to pluck off her paint and her patches, and her fine 
an ” come to bed, perhaps she may be as ugly an old -_—— 
as you.” 


That piece of wit given generally to a “ great boaster 
and bully” ought not to be left aionymous. How would 


it read filled up thus: 


A very great boaster and bully lana M.) having been once 
kicked by a gentleman for his impertinence, turning round, ven- 
tured to ask his chastiser whether he was in earnest? ‘‘ Yes, in 
very good earnest, I assure you,” said the gentleman, half-drawing 
his sword. The other, not having courage to answer him in that 
way, contented himself with saying, ‘I am glad I know your 
mind, for I'll be d—d if I like such jests.”” 


I think too, as much ought to be done for that justice 
of peace, who, if he did not say a good thing, had the 
merit of causing one to be said, and I shall therefore offer. 


a similar insertion. | 

A justice of the peace (Sir H. B. D-———) seeing a person on a 
very stately horse, riding between London and Hampstead, said 
to some gentlemen who were with him, “ Do you see what a 
beautiful horse that proud entitled parson has got ? Fil banter 
him a little—Doctor,” said be, ‘* you do not follow the exam- 
ple of your great Master, who was humbly content to.ride upon art 
ass."—“' Why really, Sir,” replied the parson, ‘ the King has 
made so many asses justices, that an honest clergyman can in hardly 
find one to ride on." 


The subjoining article, formerly given of a ets par 
son, would not sit badly on the same character, 


Sir H. B. D. wanting his chimney swept, sent for an old play- 
fellow (Anthony Pasquin). While the job was doing, the parson 
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came into the kitchen, and, seeing the man's son holding the bag 
for his father, says, ‘‘ How now, do you intend to bring your 
son up to this trade >" The sweep replied, he could not tell, but 
if be behaved well, and tractable, he believed he might; if not, 
he should make a parson of him; “for (says he) you must 
know, it is a clever fellow that can go up a chimney, and sweep 
it; but any fool can go up ioto a pulpit, and preach nonsense, as 
you do.” 


The following story of a patriot of former days applies 
in more ways than one to a modern politician. 


A very great vociferator on American politics, Mr: W—d, 
having once entertained his auditors upon the topic of our dis- 
putes with the United States, had at length so tired those that 
heard him, that they all withdrew from the place except one, 
whem the orator held by the button ; but, turning round to call 
for refreshment, he found, to his mortification, that this gentle- 
man had also escaped, leaving the button, which happened to be 
loose, in his tormentor’s hand. .A wit (say Dick Sheridan) being 
told of this, said, ‘‘ Really Mr. W-—d had more than his reward; 
for I never yet knew his oratory worth a button.” 


The old epigrammic conversation between Thomas 
and James may well be given as having passed between 
Hunt and a Bristol Elector ata late public meeting. 


Quoth Hunt, ‘*’Tis said that George's private life’ 

Ts bad, be don't cohabit with his wife.” 

‘* That's true,” says James, ‘* the fact I'll not disown; 
But don’t you live with one that's not your own?” 


The speech of one Russell, a porter, some thirty or 
forty years ago, ought to have a new introduction for the 
sake of Bedford Russell, the coal porter. Suppose we tell 
it thus: 7 | 

Mr. Drakard having scraped an acquaintance with Bedford 
Russell, a coal porter, bad the curiosity to ask his name: being 
informed it was Russell; ‘‘ Pray,’’ says Mr. D. “is your arms 
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the same as the Duke of Bedford's?”-—*‘ As to our.arms, your 
honour,” says the porter, “‘ I believe they are pretty much alike ; 
but there is a d—d deal of difference between our coats,” 

I hope you will see, Mr. Sat. that the alterations I 
have. suggested will tend not.a little to raise the national 
character: for wit, in the early part of the Nineteenth 
Century. I think too, that some of the wit'of our pro- 
genitors we havea right to take to ourselves, as we should 
have hit upon some of these good things, af théy had not 
been spoken by them. Should you approve of these 
hints, perhaps you will think with me, that the idea 
may be very properly enlarged upon, and that it would 
not be a bad picture in the Satirist, to give regularly the 
** Jest Book Current.” In that case, as circumstances arise, 
I may offer some further hints, and apply other good 
things te the wit of the present day. Flattering myself 
that I shall obtain your approbation, and that you will 
not be sorry to hear from me again, 

I am, 
Mr. Sat, 
Very respectfully, 
Your humble Servant, 
Puito Joe Miter, 


ee — 


THE UNITARIAN DINNER, 


As lately taken, &c. at the London Tavern, 


Mr. SATIRIST, 
Or all the predictions of the present day, 
there is not one perhaps more safely ventured on than 
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this, that there will appear in the next number Of the 
Monthly Repository a boasting, yet a broken and an im< 
perfect account of the late Unitarian Dinner, 

I have reason, Sir, to apprehend that the manager of 
the said account will leave unnoticed even some of the 
Unitarian toasts, and particularly this—Sir Welter Releigh, 
who introduced into this country the smoking ef tobacco. 

The toast, Sir, was given by the Reverend Robert 
A—— I. Some of the company were dissatisfied ; but 
the reverend gentleman defended the smoking Unitarian 
toast with the most powerful argument, namely, “IT 
STANDS IN THE LIST.” Yes, Mr., Satirist, IT 
STANDS IN THE LIST; and surely no opposition 
whatever can prevail againstit, Surely the soundness of 
all Unitarian toasts, or the soundness of all Unitarian 
doctrines, may, by a Unitarian divine, at a Unitarian din- 
ner be most amply preved. Behold!—THEY STAND 
IN THE CREED! = 

But_of these particulars nothing will be said in the 
Monthly Repository. Of course we shall not. there be 
told of the manner in which the reverend gentleman con- 
cluded his services for the night. I will yet then endea- 
vour to make up, in the account, for Unitariam deficiency, 

The reverend gentleman, Sir, finding still some oppo- 
sition to the Unitarian tobacco toast, again, with great 
solemnity, began to move; and, notwithstanding the 
proud encumbrances upon him, he reached, by gradual 
progression, even to his head! With hallowed hand, and 
all imaginable gentleness, he touched it! With equal 
gentleness, he drew his fingers’ tips across his forehead 
and across his chin! He then, let down his hand! He 
turned himself! And then, as wondering Unitarians 
still beheld him, HE LEFT THE CHAIR, AND LEFT 
THE ROOM!! 
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And now, Sir, I have had the honour of attending, for 
six long hours, the Unitarian tavern feast. I have heard 
repeatedly the exclamation, Let not a feature of the cause 
be hid! O! Mr. Satirist, let not then, this concluding, 
or this crowning, scene be lost; but grant the favour of a 
little room for it in your faithful miscellany. © 


, I am, Sir, notwithstanding my late exaltation, 


Yours respectfully, 
An untitled and unnoticed SrRaNGER, 
The Hut, B. Street, 
June 16,1813, _ 


NEW BUNDLE OF MYRRH. 


MR Sat. 

Ir is so long since Curers of Soles have jumped up 
from their lasts to become Soul Curers, that any attempt 
to Jaugh at them would be considered as mere crambe 
repetita; but what shall.we say when a distributor of 
heavenly manna condescends to employ that medicine for 
more ignoble purposes, and accommodates all the old 
women of his flock with Balm of Gilead for a bruised cons 
science, or for a bruised finger ? 

It is true, however, that a heavenly director, a V. D. M. 
(which by the way is an easy assumption of apparent gra- 
duation, and may stand for a vile dirty mountebank, or 
a villanous drivelling Methodist, as well as for a minister 
of the word of God) offers comfort to the afflicted, He. 
goes not about, indeed, like his Divine Master, as he often 








arrogantly calls him, with healing under his wings, though 
he may perhaps sometimes carry his plaisters and pill. 
boxes ander his cloak; but informs, or rather ‘‘ begs leave 
to announce to the public, that he is licensed to deal in 
patent medicines, and that those who please to favour 
him with their commands, may rely on having them 
genuine, as he is determined to sel/ none that are spuri« 
ous, and the price will be the same as at any other house 
in London.” 

Now, Mr. Sat. I have looked over the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, but in none of 
them do I find that the Christian disciples, or the apostles, 
performed their various cures by means of patent medi- 
cines. It does not even appear that they were licensed 
to deal in them; nordolI find that they actually did busi« 
ness as cheap as at any other house in Jerusalem! Truly, 
the only mention that I perceive relative to patent medi- 
cines, during the whole ministry of the blessed Redeemer 
of mankind, is where the pious Mary pours the sweet- 
scented oils upon his wearied feet, when the Pharisees 
checked her, and said, that they ought to have been aold, 
and the money given to the poor. Now against this re- 


buke the reverend divine appears sedulously to guard, for 
his medicines, his oil and spikenard, he sedis, and no doubt 


gives the money to the poor! 

I cannot help admiring the very disinterested manner 
in which this pious cushion-thumper “ informs his nume- 
rous friends and the public, that, for a considerable’ time, 
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he has made the diseases incident to the human body his: 


peculiar study; and that, from the knowledge he hes 
gained, and the success he has met with in his private 


practice, he flatters himself that he may still make him-’ 


self a more useful member of society, by making his 
valuable medicines more generally known. haa Sir, 
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tet'us seé-what those valuable medicines ate ‘which thus 
require’a uo doubt inspired writer to publish their powers 
—why truly these are“ peppermint”—(with its various 
compounds I hope), magnesia, nitre, and liquorice—nay, 
he absolutely informs us, at the close of his eloquent ad- 
dress, that he sells “heartburn,” an article for which I 
stippose he will find few willing customers. 

"hut his success with all colours of the fair sex will be 
great indeed, I can have no doubt, as be professes, “ from 
Jong experience in private practice,” to.open obstructions, 
to cause a free circulation of the blood, and to give a lively 
eomplexion, adding some hints about young girls and old 
ones, that are not decent enough for your pages, although 
they may have great efficacy infa quack-medicine Metho- 
dist minister’s hand-bills, particularly when distributed to 
the godly, previous to a Love-feast, or some other soul- 
searching occasion. His “* Universal Cerate stands un- 
rivalled for healing sores, from whatever cause they may 
proceed, such as fevers, &c. or any other disease where 
the whole system is debilitated:”—What then; ‘Mr. Sat. 

are we to suppose this medicine necessary for the Elect ? 

Is it really wanted to cure’ the’ crudities after 'a Feast of 
Love ?—Moderation‘and temperance T thought ‘had been 
their characteristics; but—swch things are! and no 
doubt his Plaister for the Conscience, ‘after these frolics, 


_ dire equally efficacious. His * Vermifuge Powders,” if 


they have’ any éfficacy at all, I think should be applied to 

himself, 2s Well“as his Diet Drink for the Scurvy, as he 
seems greatly afflicted therewith; and then’ his customers, 
amongst whom I myself would” in that case willingly be 
one, would no dolibt ™ have reason tof praise God for the 
relief they had derived from it” —But this i is not all yet, 
Mr. Sat.; if I were to go over ‘his whole list of Antiodon- 
talgii, of AEthercal mbrocations, ‘of Antibilious Pills, 































Yo Bedlam. 


and Aromatic Bitters, you might/well indeed ask whether 


Pandora were not a Methodist Parson's wife, who had 
distributed her husband's. quack» medicines eer his 
flock at some Feist of Love. 


Yours, 
Anti-Hiprocratss, 
which you may accent as you please. 


South Side of Moorfields, 
Ast April, 1813, 


— 


TO BEDLAM. 


Bedlam! Bedlam! thou art mine; 
Bedlam! Bedlam! I am thine. 


Harz, Bedlam, hail! thy lofty:dome, 

Which bids the poet welcome home, 
Demands the poet's strain, 

Mine be the task to sing thy praise : 

Live then immortal in my, lays, 
Endless thy fameand reign. 


The world surveys, with wond’ ring eyes, 
Thy wide-spread wings, thy mighty.size; 
And some there are, in folly’s train, 

Who of thy magnitude complain; 
Speak of thee as the nation’s shame, 
And e’en thy situation blame, __. 
Yes, there are those who idly guess, 
Thou would’st be large enough if less; 
VOL, XIII, Sat F 
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Yo Bedlam. 
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Anti-Hiprocrates, 
which you may accent as you please. 
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TO BEDLAM. 


Bedlam! Bedlam! thou art mine ; 
Bedlam! Bedlam! I am thine. 
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Fo Bediam. 


“nd Thou should 'st not, in caadieiian 


Eixpos'd to every: gazer stand, 
As rear'd to ornament the land. 


Such language let the vulgar use, 
Far other straing befit the Muse; 
For he who once has Jearnt to rhime, 
And fancy what he writes sublime, 
(And when did ever shirtless bard 
As less what he might write regard) ? 
He must with reason.qauigkly see 
His toil is like to end with thee; 
As Genius still points out the road 
Which leads to thee, her sori’s abode. 
Rise then my ardour with the thought, 
Rise, with fresh emulation fraught, 
And sing the place ordain’d by fate ~ 
To be the palace of the great; 
Where Lee retir’d from public strife, 
Where Swift might well have clos'd his life. 


Pride of Britannia’s blissful isle, 

On thee may-fate propitious smile; — 
And smile she will, for thy great worth 
Has won her favour in thy birth, 

And blest thee in the choice of place 
Which Betllam’s Walls ascend to grace, 
When for thy stite she kindly yields 
That favour'd spot, St. George’s Fields., 


All hail! thrice hallow’d spot, where erst, ~ 
Within the space of half a werst, : 
The Dog and Duck was wont to glad 
The young, the merry, and the mad; 














To Bédlam. . 


Still may’st thou hepe torhane Aby aneade ahal¥ 
Given eternally to fame@y wo for oi ip ue 
Honour’'d not Jess, thep in shanedeae i can't 
‘When London’s' self in at Spear + Yell 
Saw the vast patriotic HAI) ope Mo’ 
Tag, rag, aud,bobtail, cross thy pins Jol 
When Gordon's ragamuffine pasws. . b bal 
To spread threjr tatters tothe biesté wk 
Ere Holborn’s unrestricted swill, | 
At Langdale’s gin, ‘vegati to kilt, 

And Death by gu7zzle deign’d to ey 
Those he had else had per Jack Ketch! 4 


"Twas then, St. George, thy tates b 9 
Refulgent oer, TRPIDIRg foess : ted sith 
The laurels which achiev’d thy might, 

When sunk the dragon in thefight; ¥ 
Were nougtit Compar’d with’ Eisgland’s boast, 
Wher on thy fields mardt'd Gortdityihost, 
And, eager fot theit ‘eoutitey’s’ 
Gave front their shoeless hoof Meir Blbdd. | 
Aht at that ee esuld trade a 
The coming day of thy disgrace’! ©" * 
The day wher byw rivareaide err hr ee” 
Should Bend thy glory cory ie id ie 


, 


Yet such, alnss the aterh decree," fish ssh 
Such scene was; England deom'dhte semyc 6 O° | 
Whee Burdett. of bis wretched taolsi 
Sought vainlytiomekegnéater foslgg, 2. 0) 6: 
Whee Clifford, aumber'd withthe dead, | 
Through getting drunk, «i igetding:inedly” | 
And souff-man Wishart, who supplies 
With. blackguard and with dwn. your. eyes”, . 








x Names of two kinds of snoff, as given by the Fancy. 
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Te Bedlam. - 
March’d fsueh was mighty Franko’s will) 


‘ St. Giles’s clubs to TowerHill;.' ~~’ 


"Twas then, while ‘there pedestrians hied, 
That those who hada wish toride,; — 

To Moorfield’s quarters led their nags, 
Hobbling at noon, like midnight hags; 
And dubb’d, while rattling o’er the stones, 
“ Live leather bags of horses’ bones.” | 


Ah me! it was, indeed, an awful day, 
All who remember’d it and live must say. 
Rise Cato, Casar, Pompey, rise and own, 


» Such day of horror ye have never known ; 


Rise, dogs, and aid me, with expression growl, 
While of that day I sing your plaintive howl. 


Awful it was j but in the course of time 
Moorfields ne'er rgain'd a triumph so sublime, 
Since that proud day, alas! no longer known, 
Which of old Bedlam gave her the first stone ; 
And ne'er did Gabriel Cibber’s twin.sons* see, 
Since they were » form’d, sueh worthy company, » 
As on that ever memorable day , ' 
Towards that famed dome,old Bedlam, took their way, 
With him whg,nobly,scorns to beara:pate, 

(I name not booby Sheriff W——) in state. 

For him my rev'rence E.cannot disguise; 

One moment here I must apostrophise— 

Oh! first of fools! great foe to ought like sense, | 
In drass fit emblem of thine impudence; = * 
Thy name for many years to come.shall stand - 
The greatest blockhead im this happy land. 


Peeew - _s dei pe ee 





. ® The two statues at the entranre to Bedlam, christened by Pope, in his 
snwerthy spleen against the Laureat, “ Cibber's brazen brainless brethers."~ 
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To Bedlam 


Yet naming brass, I’d-have it understood , 

Thou shalt be still the ornament of Weed; , 
Successful shalt thou.climb up Fame’s high tree, 
Immortal and exalted shalt thou be... 


St. George’s Fields, where then thy pride, 
When to Moorfields the mob’s full tide 
Of cavalry pour'd all its force, 
With eager, though not rapid course ? 
Ah! then thou first wast doom’d to know 
Thy glories and thy hopes laid low, » 
When Gordon’s troop, who march'd to rob, . 
Were seen eclips’d by Burdett’smob; > 
And while his horse surpass’d thy foot, 
Bedlam itself was given to boot: 
But now revealing time we see 
Restores at length the palm to thee, 
And Bedlam, at the enchanter’s call, 
Comes to thy plain from London Wall ; 
Nor doubt, since Bedlam comes to you, 
That Bedlain’s mob will follow too. 


All hail St. George’s Fields! But stay ! 
My Muse has sadly gone astray ; 
’Tis not St. George’s FieldS that now 
Should be my theme, but Bedlam thou— 
Thou art the subject of my song, 
To thee my verses shall belong. 
I rise to sing, in deathless lays,’ 
What future guests shall glad thy days ; 
But where and when shall I cotamence 
To name those wanderers from sense, - 
Who, having long annoy’d-the town, 
Brav'd stern rebuke and scornful frown; 
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Proud to the last, in thy ealm cell, 

Still withytheirown importance swell ; 
Ati with more cause—since here exempt 
From care, ané‘shelter’d from contempt ? 
Here Frank Burdett may cheerly sing, 
And strut in straw his country’s king; 
Or; rais'd his present views above, 
Frown with the majesty of Jove, 

And hurl his thunderbolts around, 

On all who in his world are found. 

And not alone shall he be seen— — 
Thousands shall throng to meet his spleen: 
But Burdett chief of all shall reign, 

The sov’reign of thy vast domain; 

And then before him, e’en as now, 

Idiots shall daily prostrate bow ; 

While all-admiring Fate's decree 

Shall joy the goodly scene to see, 

Where folly’s just rewards are given, 
Burdett be Jove, and, Bedlam heaven, 


( To be continued, with a list of the expected Guests to this 
-_ building. , 
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A wovl of Hoh entail anécutices mold, 
Woven with autios antl-wild imagery.—Spewa. 
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A Perrormer from the sister country, of great celebri- 
ty, of singular manners, and of extraordinary parts, He had 
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acquired great fume on the Dublin boards, where he play- 
ed to thronged and admirmg houses till he filled his parse 
with the overflowing, of their bounty; for he was so much 
of a favourite, that he came in for a capital benefit. When 
a portion of the Dublin Company, on the breaking up of 
that concern, came over to this country, Mr. G———n was 
among the foremost to attract attention by the very gro- 
tesque whimsicality of hisappearance, and the peculiar style 
of his acting. In figure, and fase, and voice, and manner, 
he seemed cut out by nature for a first-rate low Comedian 
or Buffoon; but his genius led him to attempt serious 
parts, and so powerful is if in many instances, as'to cause 
the audience to forget all his physical defects and acquired 
ridiculous habits—~ 

Before such merit all objections fly ; 

Pritchard's genteel, and Garrick six feet high. 


Yet of all the bipeds that ever entertained an assem- 
blage of spectators, this is assuredly the most curious, 
His person is diminutive and droll, and in walking he 
strides as if his legs were incarcerated in seven-league 
boots, while a corresponding energy of arms gives hiin 
the appearance of an aukward fellow when first learning 
to skate, or an unfledged gosling exerting its down-clad 
giblets in a primitive effort to fly. His limbs are so 
robust and out of proportion to his diminutiye body, that 
the latter seems to have been erected upon these pedestals 
by some mistake of nature, So remarkable is the dis- 
similarity, that it was very wittily said by one of his 
countrymen, ‘* G—tt—wn's legs would carry any body, and 
any legs would carry his body.” His voice is a lisp of the 
most uncommon kind, which, united to a drawl and 
emphasis upon the least important words which he has 
to deliver, confers upon bis vocal powers as odd a cha- 
racter as attaches to his peripatetic labours. Of the, ab- 
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surdity of his emphases a more correct picture cannot be 
dyawa than is given by Churchill, whose sketch of Mossop 
has certainly been Mr. G——’s model— 

With studied impropziety of speech 

He soars beyond the hackney critic's reach ; 

To epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principals, ungrac'd, like lackies wait ; 

In ways first trodden by himself exeels, 

And stands alone in indeclineables ; 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join 

To stamp new vigour on the nervous line : 

_ In monosyllables his thunders roll, 

He, she, it, and we, ye, they, fright the soul. 

His action in speaking surpasses both. Language more 
descriptive than his own would fail in affording any idea of 
his contortions, and no figure of speech less happy than 
he is in the habit of employing couJd convey the most 
distant notions of his figure in the midst of these curvet- | 
tings and gesticulations, Bending now into an izzard— 
then sweeping the earth with his hand—anon throwing 
himself into the attitudes of a Pierrgt, it is impossible to 
conceive the ludicrous appearance he makes while he 
places at a humble distance from competition the most 
supple evolutions of a Dutch Joktoleg—That which was 
originally probably a mere affectation of mannerism, has 
became a confirmed habit; and caricature itself would 
‘fall short of any thing like a spirited representation of the 
‘motions of this curious performer. His mental acquire- 
‘ments and powers of language are, however, very pre- 
eminent. His ideas glowing, and his imagery often poeti- 
*cal—sometimes sublime. He is remarkably fond of anti- 
‘thesis, and deals largely in puzzling theological contrasts 
and quaint illustrations of abstract principles. On inferior 
“subjects he is the most imperfect, stammering, drawling 
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speaker in the Theatre, and it requires very long and very 
hard study to fit him ered exhibition ifi bis of his master 
parts. 

In private life he is amiable, sociable, and yentleman- 
ly, and no remour to his disadvantage im: tlis way has 
ever come to the ears of , 

Brack Rop. 
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THE FEAST OF THE PAPISTS: 


On Thursday, the 10th of June, in the year 1813, a Feast 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern in London, in honour of 
the Papist Delegates from Ireland, who were sent ta this 
Capital te represent the clamorous demagogues_ and dis- 
affected faction of that country, and to superintend the 
parliamentary attempt to place the religion, they profess 
in the possession of full power and-authority in the.politi- 
cal Establishment of Great Britain—to change our Con- 
stitution, and undo the Revolution. At this Jubilee ‘the 
person who represents the name of. Russell at. this. era, 
and possesses the title of Duke of Bedford; sat. in the 
chair of the President; and on his right-hand sat a Son-af 
King George t the T hird, of the line, of Brunawick ; and, on 
his left-hand another son of the. same father and family; 
and these two were called, the Duke of Kent and the 
Duke of Sussex: and sundry Peers.and Lords,, and men 
of rank, surrounded thie table ot tlie chairman... which was 
placed actoss thé room transverse lyin the form of q Crass, 
thile other tables placed longitudinally were encircled by. 


VOL. XIII. @ 
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people of lower degree and of lesser note. And they did 
all eat, and drink, and make merry together, and the 
feast was called The Feast of the Papists. And it came 
to pass, that, when they were warm with wine, they 
communed one with another; and pronounced orations; 
and paid compliments.—Strange was the noise of tongues, 
and loud the clamours of defeated ambition. But to leave 
this style— 

At this Congregation of the Friends of Religious Free- 
dom and Toleration, who, in exemplifying the principles 
they profess, impute corrupt motives and baseness to alb 
those who do not entertain the same opinions with them- 
selves, after the health of our beloved King was drank 
with those tokens of loyalty and respect which ought pe- 
culiarly to accompany his name for the very resistance he 
ever opposed to the encroachments of these men—the 
health of The Prince Regent was drank in solemn silence! ! 


The public may be curious to know why the person ex- 
ercising the executive authority was toasted in this un- 
usual manner: we will endeavour to inform them.  Si- 
lence, in the first place, is a most ancient and well-known 
token of respect: we do not speak in the presence of our 
superiors, nor burst out into loud ebullitions of exultation 


when in company of those whom we are bound from cir- 
cumstance to treat with marked deference. It was there- 
fore, in order to testify their high regard to the Prince Re- 
gent, that this assemblage honoured him by this significant 
remembrance. Some of the idle, loyal, gossiping news- 
papers, the Morning Post, the Courier, and the Sun, have 
misrepresented this matter, and talked with bitterness of 
spirit of the scandalous insult to the Prince, into which 
they construed this unexceptionable act of consideration ; 
but they were ably answered by the most patriotic journak 
in London, that the mode in question was adopted to 
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prevent the toast being attended by symptoms of scorn 
and ill-will, that would have been disagreeable to the 
Royal Person whose name was thus introduced, This 
explanation is obviously conclusive, as it evinces the per- 
fect knowledge the Toast-framers, Chairman, ‘and Stew- 
ards had of the characters of those who formed their 
company, whom it was certainly their duty to entertain 
in the way most agreeable to them and’ consonant to their 
feelings by committing this delicate act of social treason, 
Jt is also evident, that the Prince’s Brothers, surrounded 
by his early friends, could bave no other design than 
to do the best they could for their relative and quondam 
Idol. - | | 
Having got through some other routine business, the 
noble Chairman rose, and, after a fine speech, delivered 
with his accustomed energy and grace, drank the healths 
of the Papist Delegates, which ‘was given with three 
times three, alias nine, huzzas, and accompanied by tre- 
mendous applause. In the course of his observations, the 
noble Duke, with that regard to truth for which his party 
is distinguished, réferred to the‘ uniform good conduct” of 
the Irish Papists, and assured the meeting, who were all 
of the same way of thinking, that these harmless creatures 
did not aim at political power, but “ at the Constitution.” 
The Duke of Kent being drunk, with thunders ‘of’ noise, 
made a speech.—He said he was @ friend to the cause, and 
to the fundamental principle which seated them here to- 
gether. Hehoped he was not an unworthy member of 
the Church of England, but was by no means sure of the 
fact. “* This, he hoped, would be received as a candid’ 
avowal of the motives which induced him to come for- 
ward in this cause—( Applause), He could not sit down 
without bearing his humble tribute to the good conduct of 
the Catholic Delegates, to whom that dinuer was given ”. 
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fo which, as far as his knowledge went, having been too 
particularly employed himself to give the subject all the 
attention it merited, they. had collectively aud individual 
ly done the most ample justice. He could see nothing in 
their actions which could induce him to think that they 
were not entitled to participate in the full privileges of 
this country. 

[Here the Band played the Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land }. 

The Duke of Sussex, being alsv drunk, made a long 
speech, during which, as Irishmen hate to be idle, the 
bottle was plied with unceasing assiduity and diligence, 
He said they were * All the Talents,” &c. and confessed 
himself proud of being a second Stuart* this day, He 
asserted, that the Chairman (whose character of course had, 
been. hitherto much misunderstood) was an.able man, and 
that his supporters, viz. himself and brother Kent, were 
honest; which latter assertion was loudly cheered, from 
the novelty as well as modesty of the sentiment, and the 
glorious political change that it announced. 

** He felt most grateful to His. Majesty, for the pension 
conferred upon him, as. he well knew, that without. bis 
patennal recommendation he could never have obtained it,” 
(and: therefore he considered it to be his duty, during the 
distress of his parent, to lend his aid to force on a mea- 
sure which He bad ever conscientiouly resisted as incon- 
sistent, with the oath be had sworn to bis people, and ut- 
terly at war with the principle which seated and main- 
tained his family on the throne); “ but he also was sensible 
that he was equally indebted to the generosity of the peo- 
ple, for enabling His Royal Father to make him that grant.” 


_~s _. _— 
'-— © 7 





* It is spelt “Steward” in the Newspapers, but our orthography is more 
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The people ! the immense majority of whom im numbers, 
and the still greater preponderance in.finencial contribu, 
tion for the service of the State, and consequently fog, the 
payment of his stipend, were Protestants, from, whona the 
object of this meeting was.to steal their Constitution, 

He said he was a Master Mason, and could bujld wp a 
better Constitution than the old fabric—and he detested ' 
Oxances.—He had a distant notion that some, of. his 
brothers (he would not say the R t) belonged ta-trea- 
sonable Clubs, and so zealous was he in the cause, for 
which they now assembled, that ‘if he were certain,of the 
existence of such an evil, he should feel it his duty to” 
(sacrifice fraternal feeling more glaringly than he, had 
already done in drinking the health of his Royal Brother, 
to whom his. allegiance was due, im insulting silenge, by 
way of setting an example to the people of the disrespect 
they owed to the Throne, and of their conditional loyalty, 
and) ‘‘ notice the event more seriously in another place, and 
to hold up the projectors and abettors of such a tragedy, 
to the execration of the publi¢;, nay more, as objects fit 
to be exposed for public example,” He concluded; by ex- 
pressing his opinion that he was acquainted with the prin- 
ciples which seated his family on the throne, of these 
realms: which, however, bis discretion did not teach him 
to think any longer worthy of observance. ( Loud chear- 
ing from the generality of the company, amang whom we 
particularly noticed Mr. Finnerty. ). 

The Health of Mr. Grattan was given; and be threw 
himself into a variety of attitudes, at the same time -re- 
peating a number of words, which always flow from him 
when this subject is the topic. 

Eayl Grey, on a. similar. opportunity, being” offered, 
made a long speech, which was warmly applauded. He 
ironically pointed the attention of the jovialcompany to 
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the descendants of the Russells, Cavendishes, and Somers, 
who had’ done themselves the honour of being present, in 
order to'show how strangely the breed of these illustrious 
famifies had altered and degenerated in the lapse of ages. 

Who Would have believed (he might have said) that men 
adorned ‘with these names should so degrade them—that 
the race’ of Nobles, among whom were the foremost of 
those’ who made religion a pretext for rebellion ‘against 
one Sovereign House, should turn quick round, and en- 
deavour to undermine another Royal House on the cov- 
trary tack; thus proving that it was turbulence and dislike to 
a settled order of things, and not honest principles, which 
dictated to them their line of conduct? He asked if any 
species of company could more brilliantly surround the 
Royal Dukes while they had expressed the sentiments 
they had expressed? He then entered in a date defence of 
the TAvenrs’ Administration, and endéavoured to ex- 
plain away the disgust the Papists entertained at their 
vile subserviency, pusillanimity, and baseness, when they 
first bearded their Master to force him to violate his Co- 
ronation Oath; and when they found this resisted with 
the magnanimity that became the independent Monarch 
of a free people, were ready to abandon the Papists, so 
that they might be allowed to keep their places. But the 
offer of renegading was too tardy, and they happily did 
precisely enough to cause the King to turn them out, the 
Papists to perceive their insincerity, and the nation to re- 
joice in their overthrow. How Raven Grey has succeeded 
mm making the Papists forget all this, or seem to forget it 
for their own ends, is not known; but this last: proof of 
versatility of principle and pliability of politics has more 
than ever confirmed the country in their opinion of the 
utter worthlessness of this party. He told the meeting 

that the Talents clung to office because (credet Jusleus) “ tha: 
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alternative was presented to him and his colleagues, 
whether they should surrender the Government to the 
known enemies of all Religious Toleration, or retain it in 
the hope of better times, and at least with the power of 
being able to secure to the Catholics the full benefit of the 
concessions already made to them.”—** The choice was no 
coubt painful; but with a view to do some good, or at all 
events to prevent much evil, he and his colleagues were in- 
duced to make it—({ Loud Laughter). He and his colleagues 
had every reason to calculate upon the production of consi- 
derable advantages to the cause of both civil and religious 
liberty, by retaining the Government, and that calculation 
alone determined them to pursue that course which had sub- 
jected them to the censure alluded to”—( Bursts of laugh 
ter). He continued to say, that, in his opinion, their 
“ efforts should not be relaxed until all civil rights should 
be placed within the reach of every class of the people, 
UNCLOGGED BY ANY RELIGIOUS QUALIFICA- 
TIONS WHATEVER!!!”—( Thunders of applause from 
all the Atheists in the room). Finding his spirits exhila- 
rated by these plaudits, the Noble Earl swallowed an- 
other elevating bumper, and absolutely found face enough 
to venture on a general justification of the Ministry of 
1806-7, great part of which he repeated from the last 
Edinburgh Review.—In doing this, he took advantage of 
all subsequent events, and curiously tried to explain the 
views and policy of his party, so as to make it appear that 
they foresaw the Russian war, the Spanish insurrection, 
and a few other trifling matters which have since happen- 
ed, and, to impress the company with the idea that all 
their plans were directed to these coming circumstances, 
which was the reason they were so inapplicable to the 
condition of the country, and the situation of Europe, at 
the period they were resorted to, This, the portion of 
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the meeting who had any remains of Protestantism in 
them ‘refused to swallow, declaring it was even harder to 
believe than transubstantiation; but the sincere Papists 
thought it as credible and good as any other part of the 
speech. 

Lord Holland was the next speaker, or rather splutterer. 
He said he remembered “ something he had witnessed, 
when a boy, at the Tower:—A spaniel being confined in 
the same place with a lion, some old women rather 
expressed their admiration of the lion’s magnanimity in 
sparing the spaniel, than applauded his prudence in not 
destroying his companion.” He insisted upon it that the 
puppy ought to have shared the power, as he shared the 
den, of the monarch of the forest. For what did the’ 
lion do? he only tolerated the yelping whelp;. whereas, if 
he wanted to niake a show, like other wild beasts, he 
ought to have allowed him the /iberéy of jumping upon 


his back; snarling at and biting his ears; committing all 
sorts of indignities upon him; and finally ruining his. 
noble nature. When all this was accomplished, then 
these would be happy days forthe dog indeed!! He had_ 
no doubt but that happy era would soon arrive, when 


The Cat would mew! The Dog would have his day! 


After symptoms of oratory from Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Hardwick, Mr. Ponsonby, and Lord Landsdowne, the 
health of the manager of another company, Drury Lane, 
was toasted’; and up rose to return thanks Mr. Whitbread ; 
That the “odious enactments” (he said) which com- 
posed the Brairisn Constitution “should be repealed 
he felt it unnecessary now to contend on the score of right, - 
but even on the ground of political expediency their abo- 
_lition was loudly called for" —/ Applauses ). The Papists, 
in the late parliamentary detision, “ were defeated by 
numbers obtained by means which if he knew he would not 
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say” —( Applauses). (He scorned insinuations, and loved 
men to be honest and speak out.) “Such a defeat he felt 
asa triumph, because he felt as a Catholic—as an Irish 
man; and he should rather rejoice at being beaten by such 
a majority than in being victorious with it”’—/ Loud plau- 
dits ), He wished to have it understood as if he advised 
the Irish people to be quiet and good subjects, but that was 
impossible! He wished it to be received as if he told them 
that they would obtain no countenance in their seditions 
and treasons from the friends of civil and religious liberty, 
but they knew better! He detested the man who would 
say any thing to light the flame of rebellion, encourage 
disaffection, excite to revolt, 


Cry havock, and let slip the dogs of war; 


but, in language of an entirely opposite description, “ he 
- would, without hesitation, express his surprise, that even 
the national jealousies of the Irish were not greater than 
they were described by the enemies of Ireland; for. was 
not jealousy, and even resentment, naturally to be expected 
from a people so treated as they had been, even on this sub- 
ject—having their expectations so frequently disappointed 
—having experienced the gross violation of the most solemn 
promises— having been deserted by those upon whom their 
hopes rested, and upon whom they were encouraged to rely ? 
Let the people of England also reflect, that all subjects 
were alike the children of the State—and as children he 
hoped the people of Ireland would be treated ; that what- 
ever waywardness, or even intemperance, the Irish might 

manifest, in consequence of their recent disappointment and 

trritation, their claims to justice would not be deserted or 
slighted by their Advocates in this country.” . 

Towards the conclusion of his conciliatory harangue, 
and finding himself surrounded by Broruers and Earty 
VOL. XIII, H 
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EFerxuxns of the Persce Regent, who would suffer, nay 
applaud, every mark of indignity and insult that could be 
offered to him, the Brewer, as reported in the Morning 
Chronicle,. said—* How consolatory is it tosee the two 
illustrious personages near the chair, among their (the 
Papists) most ardent advocates; and what a reflection, 
that if the feather (the Prince of Wales's plume) which 
hovers over the heads of these illustrious personages, should 
alight upon the head uf either, the scale would immediately 
turnin our favour—(Applause). If we had, indeed, but 
that TRIFLE with us, the-exemies qf the Catholics would 
kéek the beam in confusion.” ‘hey would indeed! and 
with them the Protestant Establishment;. the Constitu- 
tion of England; the glory of. mankind would kick the 
beam! Those “ odious enactments,” which have been 
the theme of the wise, the admiration of philosophers, 
the wonder of statesmen, the envy of enemies, the 
prise of patriotism, the pride of Britain, and the as- 
tonishment of the universe, would kick the beam. The 
_ Hew philosophy, the liberalizing system, the phantasy of 
speculators, the hypothesis of revolution, the paradise 
of fools, would succeed, and all the people be steeped in 
imaginary security, enjoyment, tranquillity, and -bliss.— 
Oh!: for those golden days! when discontentment shall 
be appeased; when disaffection shall be satisfied; when 
turbulence shall be put to rest; when faction shail be 
done away—those days, when a Whitbread shall cease 
to be (as this report represents him to’be) malignant, and 
equal miracles be performed on the rest of the human race ! 

But let us do justice even to this man. The paragraph 
of his speech, which, as it first-appeared, was little short 
of misprision of treason, has been, and we believe fairly,’ 
denied. Instead of having expressed a wish for the death 
of so much royalty as would cause the Plume of Wales 
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to adorn the bald pate of Kent, er the qmatsy head ef 
Sussex, Mr. W. is amore! cérreetly «reported: to -have 
observed, in noticing the-great, advances the Papist cayse 
bak, made, “ they were so gheat, that jit might »be: ‘said 
they Only wented the weight of a, featliér: td : tirn-the 
balance in their favour :for if that: fedther (pbinting tothe 
Regent's crest) were thrown in; as they had reasan th’. dn- 
pect it would be, thetr causé must previail—(Lotrd.applaubes). 
He perceived they felt with»him, :thatif that TRIELE 
were givens on their side, thetr-ecale would predominate, 
and the enemies of the: Gatholies would kick the beam.” 

‘If this latter version be vright,- the offence committed 
was not of the enormity which; mdrked it, if the other 
report be -well founded... Wei will take the mildest to be 
the real state of the cage ;,and in that view plainly tell the 
Royal Dukes, ' who-sat, to: hearit, and to hear it applawd- 
ed, that they thereby .disgraeedtheir station, injured 
their family, ,evineed a: thorough ; want. of sfraternal.ias 
weill.as.a deficienty.of, leyal-feeling,:and.set an exer ple 
to those, who are, too, aptto sight aud inault:the throne, 
which it ill became any,braneh tof the: House; of Bruns- 
wick to coustenance, W-.e,owill plainly telk the Russells, 
Somers, and, Cayendishes, present, that. they, deserted, the 
principles whieh rendered . these names - respected; ard 
degraded. the nobilitywhich adherence to these principles 
achieved ; that they. showedthemselves unworthy of their 
names ; for that they-are those of men. who, in better times, 
upheld and did ‘net, attempt do .dewer the. execusite 
power. Well may we now exclaim, 


What can enoble fools, and slaves, and cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards, 


And lastly, we will plainly tell Mr. Whitbread, that even 
his amended speech was unconstitutional, as arguing that 
the influencé of the crown ought to be thrown into the 
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scale, for the purpose of counteracting the sense of Par- 
liament and the wishes of the people; and insolent and 
injurious to his Sovereign, whose authority and power he, 
under a figure of speech, designated to be of no value—a 
mere TRIFLE. But this is nothing new to this gentle- 
man. We observed, in the Sun Newspaper of the 28th 
of May, a direct challenge to him to contradict a report 
of his speech in Parliament of the preceding night, in 
which he is represented as having stated, that “so far 
from this illustrious person’s (the Prince Regent’s) con- 
duct having become worse from that circumstance (the 
discussion on the Delicate Investigation in Parliament), he 
would say this much, that it was owing alone to the 
general expression of the feeling of the House, that an 
innocent person was saved from the overwhelming destruc- 
tion which was ready to overtake her.”—Why has not this 
base and slanderous paragraph been disavowed ?—it wel! 
Mherited that notice; for no man, however unprincipled, 
or however hostile to his Prince, can desire to have his 
hatred supported by lies and villany, so monstrous as are 
involved in this imputed paragraph. 

‘We have gone more at length into the report of the 
Papist Jubilee than we intended; but the importance of 
the subject required no slight notice. We now hastily 
take our leave of it; earnestly calling on our Protestant 
Brethren to unite, for the purpose of defeating the ma- 
chinations of wicked and powerful men against all that is 
dear to them as Britons and Christians!!! 
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HONOUR! HONOUR! HONOUR! 


Sat. 


I HAVE understood that the Bankers, with whom 
the means of purchasing the high honour of a knight of 
the most illustrious, capitular, secular, and equestrian 
order of St. Joachim, father of the Blessed Virgin, have 
usually been deposited, are Messrs. Hammersley, 

Mr. Samuel E.....n B..dg.s8, calling himself “ Sir 
F—n B—dg-s,” brother of the justly unsuccessful 
claimant of the Barony of C——, and now M. P. for 
M-—., is decorated with this magnificent order; but has 
never been able to obtain a royal licence to sanction his 
acceptance of it as a British subject. 

Sir Levett Hanson, as he describes himself—or rather 
Baron Hanssen, Chancellor, &c. of the said order—is a 
Yorkshireman of good family, but rather of. mauvaise 
odeur in other respects. 

In haste, rr 
| | Yours very truly, 

May 20. ’ J. 

I 


NEWSPAPER COMPARATIVE CRITICISM, 


Tue following impartial criticisms appeared in the course 
of the present month, and prove how much the opinion 
of our diurnal judges of the drama are to be depended 
upon. 


“ A new comedy, in three acts, from the pen of Mr. 
Skeffington, called ‘ Lose no Time,’ was performed for 
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the first time, last night, with universal and deserved ap- 
plause. ,We have no room for particulars; and must 
therefore content ourselves with observing generally, that 
it is at once interesting, sprightly, and well arranged; and 
Promises to become.a general favourite."—M. Post. — 

» $A new drama, called ‘ Lose no Time,’ which report 
ascribes to the pen of Mr. Skeffington, was last night per- 
formed to.a half-filled pit; and a‘ beggarly account. of 
empty boxes,’ To such vulgar trash we have seldom 
beer compelled to listen. ‘wo officers, of family »and 
distinction, for the sake of anticipating each other in the 
possession of a lady, have recourse to.a series of mean de- 
ceptions, for one. half of which they ought to be horses 
Whipped from all society above the rank of pugilists and 
pick-pockets. We shall mot bestow further notice on this 
gontemptible production; which, however, was. given out 
for repetition,” — Times. re rd rovad 

v2*svsmew comedy, in three acts, entitled ‘ Lese-no Time,’ 
was performed last night, for the firsttime, and received 
with unmixed applaase. It is from the pen of Mr. Skef- 
fington) We are prevented, by want of room, from ene 
tering into the detail of the piece; nor is it necessary, 
for it is rather a series Of Tiv@ly scenes than a regular 
drama.” —M. Chronicle. 

‘7The \Epiloguc, containmg many good: points relative 
to the title of the comedy was admirably delivered by Mrs. 
Edwin.” —M, Herald. 

Mrs, Edwin spoke the Epilogue; a ¢ommon-place about 
Buonaparte’s running away, and being ‘pursued’ by the 
Cossacks, was not at all relished by the atidience. It was, 
in truth, rather out of time, as well as out of place.”— 


Mw. Chronicle. : 
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« The Epilogue, written by Mr. G. L. Peacock, the au+ 
thor of Palmira, &c. abounds with excellent points, ‘and 
was admirably delivered by Mrs. Edwin. The piece 
went off with eclat, and was announced for repetition 
amidst shouts of applause.”—B. Press. 


——iP 


BRITISH ARTS AND ARTISTS. 
No 5. 


Tue Annual Exhibition of Paintings at Somerset House 
is an occurrence in the arts which cannot be passed over 
insilence by any work which bestows the slightest notice 
upon the subject ofthe arts. "We wish it could!: 

We should be loath to think it a denseness of climate, 
or inferiority in the genius of this country, that forbids\the 
approach to excellence in the divine art of painting; we 
should be sorry to believe that it was the misdirection of 
patronage, the intrigues of party, or the erroneous dispo+ 
sition of our whole system in this respect, which causes us 
still to lag behind in the race of pictorial excellence. 
But something there is, some fatal canker, open or con- 
cealed, which corrodes us at the core, and has prevented 
our attaining any superior degree of eminence in painting, 
Far be it from us to say, that Britain has not produced won- 
derful men in this art, but they are splendid exceptions to 
the common lot, and the general state of our school 1s low 
and pitiful. That nation, which has given birth to a Rey- 
nolds, may justly value itself upon its rank, and assert a high 
<laim in modern Europe; but when we see the collection 
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of pictures exhibited in our national gallery as the best 
specimen of British exertion, which this year appear at 
Somerset House, we confess that our pride is lowered, 
and our consequence reduced. 

There is not in the Exhibition a single mark of progress. 
There is not in it one picture which its author has not 
excelled in former productions, There is not a perform- 
ance of any rank which calls for approbation, or a work 
which would tempt a person of common taste to revisit 

therooms. This, after the period which this institution 
for the encouragement of the arts has been established, 
is equally matter of surprise and of vexation, of regret and 
of disappointment.—Here again we beg to guard ourselves 
against’ being misinterpreted, by saying, that we are not so 
bypercritical us to refuse being pleased with some of 
these labours, or so fastidious as to deny a certain degree 
of merit to many of them: but we say, there is no 
marked superiority in any of the higher order of subjects, 
and that the small portion of talent and vigour that is dis- 
played is in portraiture and minor pieces. : 

To what is this mediocrity owing? Is it that sufficient 
encouragement is not given to tempt the student to aim 
at the grand and sublime? We fear, notwithstanding 
the occassional prices paid for pictures which we’ so 
much hear of, that this is nearly allied to the real state of — 
the case. But yet we require somé stronger indications of 

- genius than is observable at present, to make us conclude 
that any very brilliant endowments‘are kept in the shade 
for want of due patronage to reward them, : 

Such as the Royal Exhibition is, we will not descend 
minutely into particulars. It is painfal’ to censure in’ 
detail; and praise, we lament’ to say, a.sense of justice 
compels us to withhold. In the more elevated department 
_ of the art there are no attempts which we can notice with 
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complacency. Turner and Hilton (strange assimilation 
of names an artist will say) are the only persons who have 
aimed at what may be called grand subjects, in a manner 
to deserve even reprehension; and Dawe has tried his 
hand on a poetical flight, In the three pieces to which we 
here allude, the artists are inferior to themselves, and have 
fallen short, the first of them of his established fame, 
the two latter of their promised progress. The Flood is 
in some parts fine, but taken as a whole it is scattered, 
higgledy piggledy, and unintelligible, ‘Tiere are a nunia 
ber of effects without causes, and a variety without neces 
sary connexion, The picture’ is infinitely below the 
March across the Alps, painted by Mr. Turner last year, 
The same may be said. of Mr. Hilton’s work. We had 
conceived sanguine hopes of him, and, as a young artist, 
we still hold him to be entitled to high consideration ; 
but his picture this'season is far less worthy of praise 
than that which he produced for ‘the last exhibition ; ; 
the expression of his figures more vulgar, their persons 
less dignified, atid the drapery abominable, This is 
much to be regretted, as there is almost a certainty, if not 
timely warned by an admonition like the present, that 
this artist, froni whose future’ exertions (as we have said) 
we anticipated something better, will sink into a mannerist, 

and become utterly depraved 1 in taste and judgment, with- 
out a chance of recovery. As for ‘Mr. Dawe’s work, it 
also sinks in compatison not only with our expectations 
from the preparatory puiting it experienced, ‘but even with 
the preceding works of the artist. ;We deem it our duty 
to denounce this picture, because it possesses no merit, | 
and because the newspaper critics have destroyed it by 
commendation which it does not deserve. These lauda- 
tory criticisms have been so general and so unjust, that it 
is impossible the mass’ of error could have flowed from 
VOk. XIII, I 
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different persons—all our suspicions centre in one, with, 
whom we dare say Mr. Dawe is very intimately ac- 
quaioted. | ) : 
Wilkie has a picture of Blindman’s Buff. It is not so 
good as his Blind Fiddler. The groupes are individually 
praise-worthy, but they are too scattered for general effect. 
The persons of the drama are too genteel for their.occu- 
pation, and, we may add, too nymerous to give undi- 
vided pleasure to the spectator. It is deficient in humour, 
and the incidents do not altogether assimilate either with 
the subject or with each othey.—Mr, Bird has a series of 
pictures descriptive of the Life of a Poacher... Some of. 
them are interesting, but they are all ill-coloured; and 
the whole together afford a perfect proof of. the inade- 
quacy of a work of - this kind to convey connectedly the 
history of facts, or the moral lesson intended to. be incul- 
cated.—Characters from. several plays. of Shakspeare, 
from the peneil of Stothard, furnish a good example of 
this artist’s power, but possess neither the originality of 
invention or excellence of execution which distinguished 
his Pilgrims from Chaucer, In fact, he had the subject 
from the Pageant of the Jubilee, and we dare not assert 
that he has done justice to his theatrical model. There 
is, however, considerable expression in some of these 
figures; as for colouring,.we do not expect it from this 
quarter, but beg to recommend a little less red. . 
It is strange to. say, that we have now noticed not only 
all the pictures deserving of notice, but even all the 
endeavours at desert which are above the lowest rank. 
Unless we went into the classes of portraiture (in which 
- there are several excellent though not splendid perform- 
ances), and landscape (in which there are some half dozen 
commendably sweet), we could not specify a picture with- 
out expressing censure in the cases of elder artists, and - 
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despondency in those of junior standing. Altogether, 
‘ indeed, the Exhibition is the worst of many years; and, 
if some genius does not soon arise to brighten our horizon, 
we despair of any benefit resulting from an Institution 
which this poverty of every high quality proves to be so 
inefficacious in promoting the progress of the arts. 

Before we conclude, we shall just state, that, in the 
Architectural Room, there are evident marks of improve- 
ment, and much taste and science displayed. In sculp- 
ture (especially in personals) a very rapid advancement is 
also observable. 


-—i 


‘SQUIRE CREEVEY THE LIBELLER. 


Tuts honourable gentleman, to whom, as in duty bound, 
we have paid our devoirs in the handsomest manner in our 
two last numbers, has again been making himself con- 
spicuous, by an attempt to persuade the House of Com- 
mons, that it possessed collectively and individually a right 
to libel the liege subjects of this land whom it was sup- 
posed to represent; that it was the House of Libellers, 
and not the House of Representatives ; the body which 
spoke not the sense of the people, but which defamed 
the people; the branch of the legislature which guarded 
not the people’s interests; but black-guarded the people's 
characters; the general receptacle for congregating toge- 
ther men of evil tongues, distempered minds, and malig- 
nant hearts. The Lower House, however, not desiring to 
be lower, refused to listen to the honourable geutleman’s 
eloquent arguments. Much as this portion of Parliament 
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has been abused by theorists and reformers, it could not 
be convinced that it would be for its advantage to take 
revenge in the way recommended by Master. Creeyey, 
namely, that of abusing the out-of-door gentlemen j in re- 
turn, and declaring that it was one of the privileges of. a 
member of parliament. to slander with, impunity, as much 
as he pleased, those unfortunate persons syho are not 
members of parliament, and defy the law of the land to 
put a bridle on his tongue, 

That Mr. Creevey’ 6 pretensions could be fistened to 
for oné moment, no man of common intellect could sup- 
pose, and all his own perversion of judgment, and all Mr. 
Brougham’s obliquity of reason, seems necessary to in- 
duce us to belicve that even these twin-minded politicians 
could actually in secret hold to the opinions they main- 
tained in public. The proposition of libelrlicence, and a 
right to outrage the general law, because a man is return- 
ed to parliament, is indeed, as Lord Ellenborough ob- 
served, too monstrous to be for an instant entertained. 

But the jet of Mr. Creevey’s long-winded. speech was 
not so much directed to the procuration of an opinion 
from the House that he had been unjustly punished, as to 
afford him an opportunity of spitting forth his venom 
against the Judges by whom those laws he had so inde- 
cently and grossly offended were administered. To i in- 
dulge in this charitable spirit, the sore gentleman raked 
up the ashes of the respected Lord Kenyon from the dead, 
and poured forth his rancorous spleen upon the living 
omament to his profession (my Lord Chief Justice), the 
amiable Mr. Justice Le Blanc, and the venerable Mr. J us- 
tice Grose, who, after a long life of firmness, integrity, and 
_ uprightness, in the discharge of the laborious and toil- 
some office of a judge, has just retired to enjoy the 
reward of tranquillity, elevated by the recollection of 
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haying, faithfully performed his duty, with.bjs declining 

years adorned by the respeetand,attention from mankind 

which attend the retirement ofan honest, judge, andadd 
to the solace and delights of a clear, conscience.and un- 
spotted fame. 

Against Mr. Justice Grose, for, the manner, in, which, he 
pronounced the mitigated sentence, of the ,Coust,, the 
wrath of Mr. Creevey and shis friends. bas, been particu- 
larly kindled. Because the conyicted criminal, was a 
member of parliament ; because his offence was aggravat- 
‘ed by his. station; he thought that the Judge ought.to haye 
been mealy-mouthed, and should. have. softened, the rigor 
of the law, by addressing a complimentary, speech, to, the 
culprit to console him for his hundred pounds. He 
would have had him say,“ My sweet, amiable, well- 
meaning, polite, sensible, and feeling member, of parlie- 
ment, the Honourable Thomas |Creevey, Esquire, yqu 
have, in your ardour to serye the public, fallen,into the 
slight and unimportant error of libelling,a, fellow subject, 
who, having procured your conyiction by theaid, ef ja 
special jury, the Court are under the disagreeable. necessity 
of passing a censure.upon.you. ‘This .is .a painful task, 
‘since they are convinced a gentleman.of your most excel- 
lent disposition, polished manners, and wondrous ,ac- 
quirements, as. a scholar, a gentleman, and a legislator, 
could only have been betrayed into this, forgetfulness. by,2 
warmth of patriotism, which , influenced your admirable 
heart, and afforded no time to consult your equally admi- 
rable head. As it is indispensible for form’s sake to,infli¢t 
a penalty of some kind, the Court, with extreme reluc- 
tance and concern,. instead of pillorying you.as they 
would a less captiy ating. person, are content to mark their 
sense of your sublime conduct by. fining you one hundred 
pounds,” &¢c.—This i is the kind , of speech the great Mr. 
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‘Creevey, attended as he was into the Court, as if it were a 
triumph, by Lords and Commoners, who were thus 
‘anxious (fearless of the example of countenancing break- 
‘ers of the law among the lower orders) fo wait upon the 
ignominious hour of his punishment; this is the flattering 
‘way in which he thought sentence ougtit to have been 
“passed, But so thought not Mr. Justice Grose! Seeing, in 
‘the person placed at the bar for judgment, nothing supe- 
‘rior to the common order of those who'arrive at that 
“enviable situation; a heavy downcast look, a scowling 
“eye, and a vulgar mien; he proceeded to administer the 
‘wholesome chastisement of rebuke, according to the plain 
‘and approved rules of justice, paying no respect to the 
“fancied privileges of exemption from responsibility set 
‘up by the offender. In fine, he treated this brilliant 
‘Orator and superlative senator just like an ordinary man. 
‘He told him that his offence was one of a heinous nature, 
calculated to unhinge society, and excite dissensions and 
‘Bloodshed among mankind. He also told him, that the 
‘Court, perceiving that his offence did not so much spring 
from hostility to the prosecutor as from inveterate malig- 
“nity towards Mr. Perceval, and disaffection to the Govern- 
ment, would not award a very severe pénalty against 
him gusad Mr. Kirkpatrick. For this reason, the Court 
adjudged him to pay only one hundred pounds, and be 
discharged.—_How far a Judge would be founded in ad- 
verting to extraneous points of guilt,in order to enhance 
‘the rigour of a sentence, we will not pretend to say: but 
itis somewhat curious that the Creevey squad clamour 
‘against Justice Grose was, because he stated two or 
three unpleasant facts in extenuation of the defendant. 
These statements they have denominated a foul and scan- 
dalous libel from the Bench ; yet there are many persons 
off the Bench who would think it no difficulty to pro- 
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claim the truth of all that the Judge said, and who, upon 
a trial fortibel upon Mr. Creevey, would be very apt to 
justify the same on the tecord. 

Mr. Creevey*threatened the House in his.reply, that he 
would repeat»his offence, that is, he would again outrage 
the laws of his country, and set his own Opinion not only 
in opposition to them but to the sense of Parliament, so 
far as he had taken it in the Commons branch, which, by 
passing to the other orders of the day, evinced their con- 
tempt for the honourable gentleman's motions. It is said, 
indeed, that he has intimated-a design of carrying his case 
before the Peers; but this our readers may depend upon. 
it is an unfounded rumour, He knows better than‘to 
provoke the rebuke and indignation which would be 
poured upon him in a place where be would have;no 
privileges in his favour; where the badness of his cause 
would permit him to have no friends; and where the high . 
dignity of the Assembly would prevent them being swayed, 
by private or personal considerations from telling this - 
ruffian of oratory in what detestation they held those_ 
figures of speech denominated Libels, and how little they 
believed a seat in the Housé to be convertible into the 
shield of the defamer and slanderer. 
































(To be continued Monthly. y) 
To his Lunary Highness 
THE MAN IN THE MOON, 


Most rorent Sir, 

Ir your Lunary Highness should eonde- 
scendingly stoop to notice the following Jeux, and deem 
them not unworthy a place in your attic and sublime 
Repository, it will not only greatly gratify and elevate one 
of your devout admirers, but induce the tribute of future 
offerings at your silver shrine, ; 


Sus-LuNARIU®. 


EPIGRAM. 


“THE POINT ENVENOMD TOO!” 


Tue following was presented under cover to the late 
celebrated Mr. Burke, while warmly engaged in the cross- 
examination of one of the witnesses during the trial of 
Mr. Hastings. 

« Oft have we wonder’d that on Irish ground 

No pois’nous reptile has ere yet been found; 

Reveal’d the secret stands of Nature’s work, 

She sav’d her venom to create a Burge! !” 
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A COUNSELLOR OF NECESSITY! 


al J 
Tue late Dr. Dela Cour, of Cork, of eccentric and face. 
tious memory, having once occasion to reprove a counsel 
rather unlearned in the law—told him, he wa8sa Counsellor 








of Necessity,“ Necessity /” exclaimed the briefless bar- 
rister; “ What do you mean by that?”—‘ Because,” re- 


yey 


joined the doctor “* Necessity has no faw : 


Tue same idea was very whimsically, though perhaps not 
very justly, applied to the late Sir John Anstruther in the 


following 
EPIGRAM. 


Necessity and Anstruther 
Are very likeeach other: 
Necessity has no daw, 
Neither'has Anstruther. 


Tux late Sir Harry Harrstonce, a pretty frequent, 
speaker in the Irish House of Commons, was once actually 
put down, even on his-own ground, by the significant 
peal produced by the following commencement: “I am 
truly sorry, Sir, to hear so many of my honourable friends 
sit mute on this interesting occasion!” 


7 





BAFFLING. .A MISSIONARY. 


sre 


A zeaLous and reverend gentleman of the Methodist 

persuasion .was curious to ascertain: the:religious princi- 

ples of the inhabitants of a coal-pit; in the northern part 

of our island, Heatcordingly watched: the aperture; and, 
VOL, X1IL af K 
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upon the ascent of one of the dark personages from 
below, after a suitable religious introduction, the follow- 
ing conversation took place : 

Priest. My friend! what do you believe? 

Coalman. I believe what the church believes! 

Priest. And what does the church believe? __ 

Coalman. The church believes-what I believe! ! 

Priest. And what do you both believe? 

Goalman. We both believe the same thing!!! 

The reverend gentleman used ever after to designate 
this species of faith the Fides Carbonaria ! 


OMNISCIENCE IGNORANT!!! 


A CLerGyman was catechising a little boy in a familiar 
way, when this curious dialogue took place: 

Q. Do you know the nature of God? , 

A. I do, Sir! 

Q. What is it? , 

A, God is omnipotent and omniscient, 

Q.. Can God do every thing? 

4A. He can, Sir! 

Q. Does God know every thing? 

A. He does, Sir! 

Q. Does he know what we are talking Sram 

A. He does, Sir! 

Q. Does he know what you have got in your breeches- 

pocket ? 

A. He does nor, Sir! 

Q. And why does lie not? 

A. Because I have got no breeches-pocket, Sir!!! 
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THE COAT AND THE PILLOW. 


A Fable. 


Ir chanc’d that the Coat of a very fine fellow 

Had been thrown on the bed, and Jay close to the Pillow, 
With that ease which high company gives (for the Coat 
Had been much in the world, and in circles of note). 

* Friend Pillow,” says he, “ why that look of distress? 
By your rumpled condition, you've slept ill, I guess ; 

Or, perhaps, that your master is gone, you are sorry? 
He’s a very fine fellow; if so, I feel for ye: 

I am always delighted to go where he goes, 

And mix in the mirth that around him he throws ; 

Gay, wealthy, and witty, accomplish’d and young, 

Made for conquest his form, for persuasion his tongue ; 
On whom Nature her presents so lavishly showers ; 
What mortal so bless’d as this master ofours! 

’T would delight you to see with what graceful composure, 
He throws down his guineas, or stakes an inclosure. 
T’other night,’twas at whist, that Sir Somebody blunder’d, 
And lost him, I think ’twas not less than a hundred. 

To have seen him, my friend, you’d conclade he had won, 
Such an easy, good-temper'd, sweet smile he put on! 
What with dancing, and singing,and laughing,and drinking, 
You’d wonder what time he has left him for thinking. 

If he wius, if he loses, he still appears glad; 

I can never-believe he knows hew to be sad. 

With such mental control, and a heart so at ease, 

Sure never was found a man form’d so to please.” 


“ And now,” says the Pillow, “‘’tis my turn te speak ; 
IfI let you alone, you'll go ow for a week: 
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Since you say, that with you he’s as light as a feather, 

Pray keep him, or come to bed always together; 

For the moment you're off,such a trade there commences, 

You'd think he was fairly bereft of his senses ; 

Such complaining, such sorrow, repenting, and hate, 

Such cursing his fortune, such blaming his fate, 

That, taking in Bedlam, there is not in town 

A pillow whose state I'd not change with my own. 

The night that Sir Somebody lost him an hundred, 

Assoon as he laid himself down how he thunder’d! 

I never was in such a fright in my life; 

He could not worse use me if I were his wife. 

He thinks, I believe, he can’t treat me too rough; 

[ am either too high, or not quite high enough ; 

Then such knocking, and thumping, and squeezing, but 
still | 

I can give no content, do whatever I will. 

To complete my misfortune, sometimes in a sally 

He throws me as hard as he can at his valet, 

Who ventures to give him his faithful advice, 

To have nothing to do with those villanous dice. 

T’other night he declar’d he would murder himself, 

And took down a pistol which lay on the shelf; 

But after he’d held it some time to his head, 

He thought better on’t, and thump’d me in its stead, 

If this is the way with your very fine fellows, 

One had better be any thing else than their pillows.” 


CAMBRIAN VISITOR. 


A LEGAL PUN. 


As J-kyi was hast’ning with gown and with wig, 
He happen’d to tread on a small sucking-pig; 
Cried he, “* That's a learned pig, or I’m mistaken, 
For ’tis, you may see, an Abridgment of Bacon.” 
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Ona certain Cotonen of patriotic Notoriety being con- 
FINED in the Kina’s Bencu Prison. 


« Aras! who Oppression’s long strides-can restrain 2” 
(Cry the Lovers of Liberty, with a deep groan) 

** When he, who so many town’s freedom could gain, 
Is forc’d, after all, thas to give up his own !” 


A Reason fora New THeartrs. 


Humbly addressed to Mr. Whitbread, 


Tuoucu Theatres at present may abound, 
Yet for another there seems good pretence ; 
While some for show are built, and some for sound, 
Oh! grant the people one for—common sense, 


The Increase of Lonpon accounted for. 


“ How large London grows /” cries a gard’ner with glee, 
As round its environs he leisurely goes. 

“If you look at the streets, Sir, the reason you'll see, 
W hen the town’s so well-water’d* , no wonder it grows /”” 


COBB ETT’S ig A L L. 


Txar there is a tide in the aflairs of men, and especially 
of political writers, may be considered to be demonstrated 
by the following fact: Cobbett’s Political Register, com- 
plete in Twenty Volumes, published at the price of 
£28. 10s, has been sold by a regular bookseller, within 
the last month, at the fallen price of Three Pounds // 
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* Vide the numerous works of the river water-companics. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIAT JUSTITIA! 


—<—. 


THE GIAOUR; 
A Fragment of a Turkish Tale. 


By Loap Brron. 


Tue noble Lord calls this poem a fragment. It is a 
collection of fragments. The construction of it in this 


respect reminds us very strongly of an absurd taste which 
prevailed in this country in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, but which the ridicule of the wits of that period 
succeeded in abolishing—we mean the erection of ruins. 
Lord Byron, with ample means in his possession (as every 
one must acknowledge) of raising a regular and complete 
edifice, has taken great pains to produce one shattered 
and dilapidated. ‘The injuries which any valuable work, 
whether in stone or on paper, has received from the lapse 
of years, we naturally contemplate with regret and vene- 
ration; but when we know that great exertions have been 
made to imitate imperfection, which, though unavoida- 
ble, is not the less to be lamented, we cannot behold the 
result without laughter and disapprobation.—At the same 
time we allow that there are some advantages im this 
mode of exhibiting sudden and detached views of a sub- 
ject, instead of a perfect and unbroken panorama. The 
tediousness which sometimes accompanies a regular pro- | 
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duction is avoided. But still it is in poetry as in painting: 
the poet who, by an uninterrupted succession of touch- 
ing and forcible passages, hopes to escape the necessity of 
relieving the mind of his reader by occasional topics of less 
powerful interest and excitement, will find himself just as 
much deceived, as the painter who trusts for his effeet to 
an assemblage of brilliant lights and vivid colours, and 
neglects the repose of middle tint and shadow. | 

Obscurity is one of the evils necessarily attendant on 
this kind of voluntarily mutilated composition, We were 
obliged to read the Giaour several times before we could 
acquire a tolerably clear notion of the story which it re- 
lates. For instance, the life of Le1xa, the heroine of the 
tale, is violently terminated; but we confess that, if after 
the first perusal we had been appointed to act in the un- 
poetical character of a Coroner’s Jury, such is the ambi- 
guity and insufficiency of the evidence, that we should 
have returned a verdict of “ wilful murder against a per- 
son or persons unknown;” although undoubtedly subse- 
quent research and consideration have enabled us to ascere 
tain the assassin. 3 

We proceed to a more detailed examination of the 
poem. It opens as follows: 


No breath of air to break the wave 

That rolls below the Athenian’s grave, 
That tomb, which, gleaming o'er the cliff, 
Tirst greets the homeward-veering skiff, 
High o'er the land he sav'd in vaine= 
When shall such hero live again? 


We do not recollect a greater violation of those rules 
‘of composition which refer to the introduction of any 
subject than is to be found in the above six lines, which 


are the reverse of every thing that is simple and perspicu- 
eus, After an obscure and unfinished hint of the calm- 
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ness of the weather, we are suddenly told of the grave of 
THEMIstocLes, which grave is immediately converted 
intoatomb. An allusion is made to the use of the tomb 
as a beacon to mariners: we are then reminded of the 
Athenian’s achievements; and, before the conclusion’ of 
this single and opening sentence, the reader, who has been 
whirled about witl: such extraordinary rapidity, is sur- 
prised with an interrogation as to the probability of the 
world’s ever again seeing such a hero—we beg Lord 
Byron’s pardon—such hero; for the noble Lord, in con- 
tempt of the genius of the English language, and conde- 
scending to imitate Mr. Walter Scott (as most imitators 
do imitate their original) in his defects, has thought pro- 
per to omit the article. 

After adverting to some superstition, which induces the 
fishermen to avoid a certain creek on the coast, the here 
of the tale is thus introduced : 

Who thundering comes, on blackest steed, 
With slacken'd bit, and hoof of speed? © 
Beneath the clattering iron’s sound 

The cavern’d echoes wake around 

In lash for lash, and bound for bound ; 
The foam that streaks the courser’s side 
Seems gather'd from the ocean-tide : 
Though weary waves are sunk to rest, 
There’s none within his rider's breast ; 
And though to-morrow’s tempest low’r, 
"Tis calmer than thy heart, young Graour ! 

Parts of this description are highly animated and poeti- 
cal; but surely there never was a more wretched couplet 
written than that which we have marked in italics. 

We now unexpectedly come to a passage in the first ° 
person: 

I know thee not, I loathe thy race, 
But in thy lineaments I trace 
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What time shall strengthen, not efface ; 
Though young and pale, that sallow front 
Is scath’d by fiery passion’s brunt ; 
Though bent on earth thine evil eye, 

As meteor-like thou glidest by, 

Right well I view, and deem thee one 
Whom Othman's sons should slay or shan. 


This is beautiful and expressive language ; but it does 
not appear to us to be such as would be used by the per« 
son who is supposed to utter it; and who, upon further 
vestigation, we find, to our great surprise and entertain- 
ment, is a ferryman! 


After an hiatus, which the imagination scarcely knows 
how to fill up, we are told that the GrAour (which, by 
the by, we ought to inform our readers is the Mahom- 
medan generic term for an infidel) 


one 4) 0h pie © | sucteid4 @a0 ‘* is gone, 
But neither fell nor fled alone ;” 


and a new personage—Hassan, for whose “sin” it 
seems “ the curse was sent,” and whose palace had been 
turned into a tomb, is brought upon the stage. The pas- 
sage however, in which he is mentioned, is, with his 
Lordship’s usual felicity, thoronghly confused with a de- 
scription of the Simoom (or blast of the desert), and with 
a panegyric on the dark and ever-during melancholy of 

the cypress tree. : 


By a pantomimic change of scene, we are suddenly pre- ° 
sented with a band of Osmanlies, bearing “ a burlen,” 
which, instead of being, is absurdly enough described as 
“holding” a precious freight. ‘The leader of this band 
prevails on the ferryman and story-teller to take this bur- 
den into his boat, for the purpose of conveying it to some 
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rocks at a little distance from the shore; begging him, in 
phraseology to us wholly unintelligible, to 


The nearest oar that's scatter'd by.” 


To scatter a single oar, is a mode of expression similar 
to that once resorted to by a native of our sister island, 
who, when he. was asked what he did after the magis- 
trates at a riot had desired the mob to disperse, replied, 
“ Why, I dispersed as fast as I could, to be sure.” 

It is no defence of his Lordship to say, that his mean- 
ing is obvious, and that what he intended to say was “ the 
nearest of the oars that are scattered by.” It is with the 
expression that we quarrel. 

After another hole in the ballad, however, we are led to 
conjecture, from the following lines, that this “ precious 
freight,” whatever it might be (we strongly suspect that 
it was a bale of damaged Belfast linen), was thrown over- 
board, in what we presume a West Indian would call the 


middle passage: 


Sullen it plung’d, and slowly sank, 

The calm wave rippled to the bank ; 

I watch’d it as it sank, methought 

Some motion from the current caught 
Bestirr’d it more—'twas but the beam 

That checquer'’d o'er the living stream— 

I gaz'd, till vanishing from view, 

Like lessening pebble it withdrew ; 

Still less and less, a speck of white 
That gemm'd the tide, then mock'd the sight; 
And all its hidden secrets sleep, 

Known but to Genii of the deep ; 

Which, trembling in their coral caves, 

They dare not whisper to the waves. 
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The noble Lord now treats. us with an exquisite pas- 
sage, written in his very best manner; and we are per- 
suaded that our readers will be too much gratified by its 
perusal to inquire very scrupulously into the propriety of 
its introduction in this part of the poem: 


As rising on its purple wing 

The insect queen of eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeet 
Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on from flow'r to flow'r 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 

Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye: 
So Beauty lures the full-grown child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild ; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, clos’d in tears. 

If won, to equal ills betray’d, 

Woe waits the insect and the maid ; 
A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant's play, and man’s caprice : 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought, 

Has lost its charm by being caught, 
For ev'ry touch that woo'd its stay 
Has brush'd its brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
"Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before ? 

Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bow'r? 
No: gayer insects flutt’ring by, 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die ; 
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And lovelier things have mercy showa 
To ev'ry failing but their own, 
And ev'ry woe a tear can claim 
Except av erring sister's shame. 

We by no means accuse Lord Byron of plagiarism, but 
we may be allowed to observe that a similar comparison, 
although not so beautifully dilated and so complete in its 
kind, is to be found in the works of Ferguson, the Scotch 
poet. | 7 

For what purpose we know not, except indeed it may 
be that of contrast, we are next presented with a simile, 
not very happy either in thought or in language, between 
the pangs of guilty conscience, and those of a scorpion, 
“ girt by fire,” and driven by desperation to become his 
own executioner. 


Returning from these extensive digressions, the noble 
Lord proceeds to describe the rage of “ black Hassan,” 
on discovering that his favourite slave Lerra 


Had wrong'd him with the faithless Graour, 
The beauty of Leiva is painted with a rich and mellow 


pencil : 
Her eyes’ dark charm ‘twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well: 
As large, as languishingly dark, 
But soul beam'd forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath its lid. 


Our old acquaintance, the ferrynian and story-teller, 
becomes outrageously profane on this theme; and, with- 
out (as we can perceive) any adequate cause for his extra- 
vagant impiety, swears “ by Alla,” that, were he at the 
gates of the Mahommedan Paradise, he would give his . 
prophet the lie, should the latter persevere, after seeing . 
Leica, in declaring that women had nosouls. We ima- 
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gine that by this flight the noble Lord means to make the 
amende honorable to the ladies for his ungallant treatment 
of them in Childe Harold, and in some of his earlier pro- 
ductions, 

“Stern Hassan” is now represented as setting out on 
a journey, at the head of twenty armed vassals, 


to woo a bride 
More true than her who left his side. 





The objective case “her” is here erroneously substi- 
tuted for the nominative case “she.” Fill up the con- 
struction and this will be evident—‘* More true than she 
was.” 

In the course of their march, this little troop have to 
pass a defile, their entrance into which is thus most pic- 
turesquely described : 


The foremost Tartar’s in the gap, 
Conspicous by his yellow cap, 

The rest in lengthening line the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile ; 
Above, the mountain rears a peak, 
Where vultures whet the thirsty beak, 
And theirs may bea feast to-night, 
Shall tempt then down ere morrow’s light. 
Beneath, a river’s wintry stream 

Has shrunk before the summer beam, 
And left a channel bleak and bare, 
Save shrubs that spring to perish there. 
Each side the midway path there lay 
Small broken crags of granite gray ; 

By time or mountain lightning riv’n, 
From summits clad in mists of heav'a; 
For where is he that hath beheld 

The peak of Liakura unveil’d ? 


Just, however, as they are congratulating themselves 
on their unmolested passage, a shot from a concealed foe 
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throws the whole party into confusion, Presently the 
enemy, quitting their ambush, are found to be Arnauts (or 
robbers), and at their head is 


Lost Leila’s love—accursed Giaour ! 


The two or three pages in which these incidents are 
narrated are full of errors, First we have an ungramnia- 
tical mixture of the past and present tenses : | 

The Cutans spake, and as he said, 
A bullet whist/ed o'er his head ; 
The foremost Tartar ites the ground ! 


Then we are told, that 
three shajJl never mount again. 
The apparent meaning of which is, that only three par- 


ticular individuals shall be'slain in the approaching fight; 
whereas what the noble Lord intended to say was, that all 
but two should be so. 

Subsequently we learn, that, 


With steel unsheath’d, and carbines bent, » 
Some o'er their courser's harness leant. 


Now this bending of carbines reminds us of Joe Miller’s 
anecdote of an Irish officer, who, being questioned as to 
the usual mode of attacking trenches of a zig-zag form, 
answered, ‘‘ By Jasus, we do it with crooked artillery.” 

In about a dozen lines afterwards the following pas- 


sage occurs : 
In fuller sight, more near and near, 
The lately ambush'd foes appear; 
And issuing from the grove advance 
Some who on battle charger prance. 


We presume that the “ battle charger,” on which these 
said ‘* some”—* prance,” must be the very horse so 
much desired by the sailor at Portsmouth, who, in hiring 
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a nag, requested that it might be a long-backed one, 
“ because there were four of them.” 
Inconclusion Hassan says of the Graovur, 


Though now array'd in Arnaut garb, 
Apostate from his own vile faith, 
It shall not save him from the death. 


‘Here the noble Lord it would seem, with a repentant 
spirit highly laudable, endeavours to atone for his former 
neg!ect of ove of the parts of speech. To have recourse 
toa familiar phrase, he, however, “ robs Peter to pay 
Paul.” In other words, he uses the definite article where 
neither article ought to be introduced, in order to balance 
his account with the indefinite article which he had 
omitted where its presence was indispensible. 

The most effective—we had nearly said the only effec- 
live chasm in the whole poem, now takes place. The 
reader is left to imagine the conflict between the two 
parties; and. the next fragment, commencing with most 
poetical abruptness, thus exquisitely describes the con- 
quered and slain Hassan: 


With sabre shiver'd to the bilt, | 
Yet dripping with the blood he spilt ; 
Yet strain’d within the sever'd hand 
That quivers round the faithless brand ; 
His turban far behind him rolli'd, 
And cleft in twain its firmest fold ; 
His flowing rebe by falchion torn, 
And crimson as those clouds of morn, 
That, streak’d with dusky red, portend 
The day shall have a stormy end ; 
A stain on every bush that bore 
. A fragment of his palampore ; 
His heart with wounds unnumber’d riy'n, 
His back to earth, his face to heav'n, 
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Fall'n Hassan lies—his unclos’d eye 
Yet low’ring on his-enemy, 

' As if the hour that seal'd his fate, 
Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 
And o’er him bends that foe, with brow 
As dark as his that bled below. 


Whoever is not sensible of the beauty of the foregoing 
lines, may be a very good sort of man, but he may depend 
upon it that he has no poetical feeling. It is provoking, 
that, in the midst of such an effusion of genius, there should 
lurk any blemishes to damp the ardour of admiration; but, 
to say nothing of the ungrammatical confusion of tenses, 
who can read the line 


His back to earth, his face to heaven, 


and not lament that the noble Lord, usually so parsimoni- 
ous in information, has here thought proper to be so 
unnecessarily liberal in his communications. Surely, 
when we were once told that Hassan’s back was to earth, 
we might have been safely left to our own conjectures as 
to the probable position of his face. How different from 
the feeble and tautological line that we have just quoted 
is the energetic expression of ‘Campbell when describing 
a fallen warrior, 


«* With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe *,”’ 


Here there is no mulptiplication of the words without 
any addition to the sense, Two distinct-images are pre- 
sented to the mind of the reader, although each is calcu- 
lated to convey @ high idea of the bravery of the hero to 
whom they both refer. 
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The two fragments that follow consist of a very indif- 
ferent soliloquy by “ the vengeful Giaour,” and a de- 
scription of the rude monument which 


Points out the spot where Hassan fell. 


The noble Lord is guilty of the valger.¢ error of making 
** towards” a dissyllable: 


There sleeps as true an Osmanlie 

As e’er at Meoca bent the knee ; 

As ever scorn’d forbidden wine, 

Or pray'’d with face towards the shrine. 

This fault is the more inexcusable, as it evidently pro- 
ceeds from carelessness, and not from ignorance; for ina 
subsequent page the word “ towards” re-assumes its pro» 
per monosyllabic form, 

em My soul 
Is fleeting towards the final goal. 


A denunciation of the infidet’succeeds, It is horrible; 
but it possesses great poetical beauties by way of compen- 
sation, We have again, however, to reprobate the noble 
Lord’s indolence and inadvertence. What would be 
thought of a boy of ten years of age, whose ear would 
allow him to write such a couplet as the following? 


And fire unquench'd, upquenchable— 
Around—within-thy heart shall dwell. 


We now suddenly bid farewelt to our old friend the 
ferryman, we know not why, and are as suddenly trans- 
planted to Christian land, we know not how. Somebody, 
we know not who (for as we before discovered, the 
noble Lord is habitually sparing of his intelligence) makes 
the following inquiry of the'friar of a monastery ame 
we know not where, 
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How name ye yon lone Caloyer ! 
His features I have scann‘d before 
In mine own land—'tis many a year 
Since, dashing by the lonely shore, 

I saw him urge as fleet a steed 

As ever serv’d a horseman’s need. 


But once I saw that face—but then—- 
It was so mark'd with inward pain 

I could not pass it by again ; 

Tt breathes the same dark spirit now, 
As death were stamp’d upon his brow. 


~. This unknown querist is told, that the individual to 
whom he alludes has been six years (if we do ‘not forge® 
our arithmetic—the noble lord’s phrase is *‘ twice three 
years”) in the neighbourhood. The distraction under 
which he labours is thus happily expressed : 


Much in his visions mutters he 
Of maiden whelm'd beneath thesea; 
Of sabres clashing—foemen flying, 
Wrongs aveng’d, and Moslem dying. 
On cliff he hath been known to stand, 
And rave as to some bloody hand 
Fresh sever'd from its parent limb, 

~ Invisible toall but him, 
Which beckons onward to his grave, 
And lures to leap into the wave. 


_, From apassage in the above quotation we rather think 
that that which we suspected to bea bale of Belfast linen 
was the body of the unfortunate Lerxa. 

. We have immediately afterwards, and without the least 
apparent connexion with the business of the poem, a few 
lines on love, and an odd comparison of steel to a man’s 


heart— 
“ The things we own are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the deyil they got there." 
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To these succeed, as if the noble Lord were determined 
to show how disjointedly he could write, and how inde- 
pendent he could make his rhapsodies of each other, 3 
dissertation on the evils of solitude. The concluding lines 
nevertheless evince a poetical imagination of the highest 


order. 
The keenest pangs the wretched find 


Are rapture to the dreary void ; 
The leafless desert of the mind ; 

The waste of feelings unemploy’'d— 
Who would be doom’d to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun? 

Less hideous far the tempest’s roar, 
Than ne'er, to brave the billows more. 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o'er, 
A lonely wreck on fortune’s shore ; 

‘Mid sullen calm, and silent bay, 
Unseen to drop by dull decay ; 

Better to sink beneath the shock 

Than moulder piecemeal on the rock ! 


Another break—and we find the Giaour addressing one 
of the friars, and obscurely narrating the horrors through 
which he had passed, We subjoin some fragments of his 
confession : 

Father ! thy days have pass’d in peace, 
‘Mid counted heads and countless prayer ; 

(By the way countless is incapable of being applied to 

a singular substantive) 


‘ 


To bid the sins of others cease, 
Thyself without a crime or cafe, 

Save transient ills that all must bear, 
Has been thy lot from youth to age, 
And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 
Of passions fierce and uncontrol'd, 
Such as thy penitents unfold, 
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Whoese secret sins and sorrows rest 
Within thy pure and pitying breast. 

My days, though few, have pass’d below 
In much of joy, but more of woe ; 

Yet still in hours of love or strife 

I've ’scap'd the weariness of life. 


I Jov'd her friar! nay, ador'd— 

But these are words that all can use» — 
I prov'd it more in deed than word—~ 
There's blood upon that dinted sword— 

A stain it’s steel can never lose: 
"Twas shed for her who died for me, 

It warm'd the heart of one abhorr'd: 
Nay, start not—no—nor bend thy knee, 
Nor ‘midst my sins such act recerd, 
Thou wilt absolve me from the deed, 

For he was hostile to thy creed ! 


We have heard of a “ dinted” shield, But if the word 

“ dinted” were justly applicable to the Giaour’s sword, 
we would recommend Lord Byron’s heroes for the future 
to purchase their weapons of Mr. Gill in St. James's 
Street, or of any other eminent cutler in London or 
Birmingham. te 

I lov’d her—love will find its way 

Through paths where wolves would fear to prey, 

And if it dares enough, *twere hard 

if passion met not some reward— 

No matter how—or where—or why, 

I did not vainly seek—nor sigh : 

Yet sometimes with remorse in vain 

J wish she bad not loy'd again. 

She died—I dare not tell thee how, 

But look—'tis written on my brow ! 

There read of Cain the curse and crime, 


(It has hitherto been generally believed that the crime 
preceded the curse) | 
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In characters unworn by time: 
Still, ere thou dost condemn me—pause— 
Not mine the act, though mine the cause; 
Yet did he but what I had done 

Had she been false to more than one ; 
Faithless to him—he gave the blow, 

But true to me—I laid him low ; 

Howe’'er deserv’d her doom might be, 

Her treachery was truth to me.” 


It was after repeated perusal of the above passage that 
we discovered who had been the unfortunate Leila's 
murderer. 

The following lines are admirably characteristic : 


I cannot prate in puling strain 

Of lacye-love, and beauty's chain; 

If changing cheek-—~and scorching vein—~ 
Lips taught to writhe—but not complain—~ 
If bursting heart, and mad'ning brain, 
And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 
And all that-I have felt—~and feel— 
Betoken love—that love was mine, 

And shown by many a bitter sign. 

’Tis true, I could not whine ney sigh, 

I knew but to obtain or die. 

I die—but first I have possest, 

And come what may, I have Leen blest. 


Had we not already made such copious extracts from 
the poem, we should certainly transcribe the whole of the 
description which the Giaour gives to the friar of the 
wanderings of his imagination, and the agony of his feel- 


It breathes the genuine spirit of poetry, and it 


would be great injustice to mutilate it by partial quota- 
tions,—T he Giaour ends bis story thus :— 





Such is my name, and such my tale, 
Confessor, to thy secret ear 

I breathe the sorrows I bewail, 

And thank thee for the generous tear, 
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This glazing eye could never shed ; 
Then lay me with the humblest dead, 
And, save the cross above my head, 
Be neither name nor emblem laid, 

By prying stranger to be read, 

Or stay the passing pilgrim’s tread. 

“Confessor” ought to have been accentuated on the 
antepenult, and not on the penultima. The recurrence 
- of the verb “ lay,” in the space of three lines, the inaceu- 
racy of one of the rhymes, and the absurdity of talking of 
-an “ emblem that can be read,” also exhibit marks of re~ 

prehensible hurry. 
‘The poem concludes with the following lines, but by 
whom supposed to be spoken we know not, , 
He pass’d—nor of his name and race 
* Hath left a token or a trace, 
Save what the father must not say 
Who shriv’d him on his dying day ; 
This broken tale was all we knewe 
Of ber he lov'd or him he slew.” 


We have already given our opinion of this singular pro- 
‘duction. It abounds with proofs of genitis, but it affords 
an additional example to the many which the world has 
already witnessed of the misapplication of that high qua- 
lity. We pay Lord Byron’s taste the compliment ta be- 
_lieve that indolence rather than judgment influenced him 
to adopt the form, or rather the absence of form, which he 
has chosen. Nothing can be more fatal to the effect of 
any composition, however abounding with beauties (and 
the worst of it is, that the more they abound the greater is 
the evil) than such repeated interruptions as those in 
“the Giaour;” and which extinguish interest almost as 
soon as it is excited. Res 

With the style of the noble Lord we have made pretty 
free; and yet, to avoid tediousness; we have allowed many 
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errors to pass without observation. Most of these defects 
we attribute to carelessness, but even a nobleman has no 
right to insult the public when he voluntarily makes bis 
appearance before them by an inattention which seems te 
indicate that he is not very solicitous about their opinion. 
As has been justly observed by one of ‘the most forcible 
and elegant writers of the present day *, when a man 
starts from the crowd, jumps onthe literary pedestal, and 
puts himself in the attitude of Apollo, he has no right to 
complain if his proportions are examined with rigour. 
Besides, defects which might be endured in the produc- 
tions of an inferior author, ought not to escape without 
notice, when they become glaring from the proximity of 
extraordinary beauties, and appear under the sanction of a 
name, which, from the great and undoubted talents of the 
possessor, is justly entitled to be considered a high poeti- 
cal authority.— We have said that we ascribe most of the 
defects in the style of * the Giaour” to,inadvertence, but 
there are some errors which induce us to suspect that 
Lord Byron would do well to cultivate a more intimate 
acquaintance with the works of Mr. Lindley Murray. 

The notes are written with a very amusing slyness. 
We subjoin three of them as specimens of the rest. 

The first refers to the popular opinion that the scor- 
pion, when surrounded by fire, and deprived of the possi- 
bility of escape, will strike her sting into her own. brain. 


_ ** Some maintain that the position of the sting, when turned 
tewards the head, is merely a conyulsive movement; but others 
have actually brought in .the verdict ‘‘ Felodese.” The scar- 
pions are surely interested in a speedy decision of the question ; 
as, if once fairly established as insect Catos, they will probably be 
allowed to live as long as they think proper,. without being mar- 
tyred for the sake of an hypothesis.” 





@ Mr. Suet. 
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» ‘The second is'an explanation of “ Al-Sirat'’s Arch.” » 
«¢ Al-Sirat, the bridge of breaélth less than the thread of a fa. 
mished spider, over which the Massulmans must skate into Para — 
@ise, to which it is the only entrance ; but this is not the worst, 
the river beneath being hell itself, into which, as may be expect. 
ed, the umskilfal and tender of foot contrive to tumble with a 
*< facilis descensus Averni’’ not very pleasing in prospect to the 
next ‘passenger. There isa shorter cat downwards for the Jews 
and Christians.” 


The third describes the office of Monkir and Nekir, 
two Mahommedan angels. 


«© Monkir and Nekir are the inquisitors of the dead, before whom 
the corpse undergoes a slight noviciate and preparatory train- 
in gfor damination. If the answers are none of the clearest, he is 
hanled up with a scythe, and thumped down with a red-hot mace 
till properly seasoned ; with a variety of subsidiary probations, 
The office of these angels is no sinecure; there are bat two ; and 
the number of orthodox deceased being ‘in @ small proportion to 
the ‘remainder, their hands are always full." 


A word in conclusion.—The noble lord appears to have 
an aristocratical solicitude to be read only by the opulent. 
Four shillings and sixpence for forty-one octavo pages of 
poetry! and those'pages very happily answering to Mr. 
Sheridan's image of a rivulet of text flowing through a 
meadow of margin.” My good Lord Byron, while: you 
are ‘revellitig in all the sensual and intelectual luxury 
which the successful sale of Newstead Abbey has pro- 
cured for you, you little think of the privations to ‘which 
you have subjected us, unforturrate Reviewers ; compelled | 
as we have been to subsist for a week on half our uswil 
allowance of “broth and bullock’s liver,” in order to 
enable us to parchase your lordship’ s expensive Publica. 


tion. 
“« How little do you landsmen know" 


Of what we saifors feel!" 
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THEATRES, 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet henesti. 
Horace. 


wee 


OPERA HOUSE. 


Tuznz has been at this Theatre very little novelty since our 
last. Tramezzani has descended at length from his high horse, 
and performed the Count part in the Nozze di avo: but he 
never appeared to so much disadvantage before, and we now 
agree with bim (as he repeatedly announced in excuse for not 
singing that part) that the music could not possibly be well ar- 
ranged for his voice, because he really sung it ia a manner that 
rendered it grating to hear him.—Not the slightest whisper of 
applause was audible through all the house. 

The Ballet of the Deserteur, composed by Mons. Vestris, 
was very indifferently received, en account of Mad. Didelot hav- 
ing taken in it the part which, from every consideratien, ought 
to have been given to Miss Luppino. There may be some rea- 
sons for the contrary, known only by the green-room company ; 
but such mistakes are always fatal to theatrical exhibitions, and 
coolness on the part of the public.is the reward of them. 

As to the economical part, the affairs of the concern are in a 
worse state than ever. The'whole money is taken. by the trus- 
tees, and the manager struggles as well as he can, finding money 
as hecan, and paying as he'can, 

He has announced, by a circular letter to his is Kings and Queens, 
that they must think of lowering their salaries, or look for em- 
ployment elsewhere. The proportion of diminution is announced 
for one third upon a salary of £1000, and the higher salaries in 
proportion. Since that time, Queen Catalani, and King Tramez- 
zani, are so much out of humour, that no subaltern Prince can — 
bearthem. Their engagement ends the 7th of August next. 

It is also whispered, that for the third and last payment of this 
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present season, there will not be a dividend of more than twelve shil- 
lings and eight-pence in the pound, Unfortunately, Catalani and 
Tramezzani, whose immense salaries are a principal cause of the 
deficit, are not affected by this loss, as they are fully insured of 
their money, either by refusing engagements at a moment in 
which they knew the Theatre could not do without them, or 
stopping their performances to bring the manager to their terms. 

The Chancery suits, and the putting off of hearings, will 
founder the Lark ; but there is a strong head at the helm, who, for 
low tricks, is worth the twelve judges. It seems ruin to others, 
but he has fought in this manner these twenty years. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Tu1s month's amusements have embraced very little of novelty, 
Benefits have filled up almost every night of performance, and no 
new piece bas been produced. We can therefore have very litde : 
to offer in the way of criticism. 

Mr. Betty, since no one else can find countenance to praise him 
any longer, or patch up his fallen fame, has set about the pleasing 
task of being his own Reviewer (no uncommon thing in these 
days), and we have great pleasure in making up for our own ina- 
bility to panegyrize this ci-devant Roscius, by copying the following 
Modest advertisement from a newspaper, which proves very satis- 
factorily how high he still ranks in the estimation of one person. 

“* Covent Garden Theatre, — Saturday evening a fashionable 
audience were attracted to the Theatre by the brilliant perform- 
ance of Mr. Betty, who sustained the part of Richard with his 
usual abilities: inthe fourth and fifth act, he gave the most 
striking effect to this difficult chatacter, and exceeded the expectas 
tions of the most critical observers ; and the impressive manner in 
which he uttered the incoherent wanderings of a terrific dream; 
can never le erased from our recollection.” -—Bravo ! nee: 
Roscius! 

The benefits, we are sorry to hear, baye not been generally 
productive. We think it would be more fair to allow tntes 
earlier in the season. 
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DRURY LANE. 


Two novelties have been produced at this house, viz. Lose no 
Time, Mr. Sxerrinoron ; and The Hole in the Wall, Mr. Poorer. 
The former was abridged in its existence by a sentiment which 
arose in the breasts of the audience that it did not deserve to live ; 
and as (under another head) we have shown what may be said 
for and against it, we shall not occupy the time of our readers 
with many comments. - Mr. Skeffington is well known to those 
who peruse the Satirist, to be no favourite in its pages—His 
cursed affectation, the effemingcy of his manners, and the 
thousand senseless extravagancies of which he is one of the most 
offensive examples that can be seen, even in this great mart of 
folly, render him always an object of ridicule, and generally of 
disgust. But justice compels us to say, that hjs theatrical labours 
appear to us to be tried by a more severe standard than is applied 
to the labours of his contemporaries—the dislike to the fop is 
carried (which it ought.not to be) into the trial of the auther ; 
and when the latter ought-to enjoy sufferance, he is rigidly con- 
demned on account of the offences of the former. We do not 
mean to say that the talents of this popinjay will regenerate our 
sinking stage, but, while others of his brethren are tolerated, the 
sane mercy ought, in fairness, to be extended to him.—The plot 
of Lose no Time is briefly as follows : 

Two young fortune-hunters, though of dissimilar characters, 
and both officers in the army, Melborough and Albany, are assi- 
duously bent on obtaining the hand of the daughter of a rich old 
gentleman named Delmont; but with different objects in view, 
Albany being the true lover of the lady, and his rival only the 
sordid covetér of her fortune. In the progress of the schemes 
and sddresses of these two social but unfriendly rivals, they are 
aided and obstructed by a complicated and endless variety of shifts 
and devices of a menial servant, John, who contrives, notwith- 
standing the most glaring proofs of his infidelity, to gain the cone 
fidence of both his patrons, whom he is incessantly cheating, and 
by whom he is yet indefatigably trusted. 

Delmont is a rich but rather a whimsical old gentleman, very 
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methodical in the education and management of his daughter 
Emeline, but at the same time so much devoted to the belief of . 
‘the moral predominance of chance, that he Consents, in a contest 
between the rival suitors for his beloved child, to bestow her on 
him who 1n the common pursuit of their object should first arrive 
‘at his house. Emeline, a young lady, rustically but virtuously 
brought up by her father, and full of filial affection, yet longs 
for the society of a young gentleman whom she had met with at 
adance. Mrs. Sparks personated a character not very new, an 
ancient lady, enamoured at once of literature, novels, and young 
captains, and is made the medium ef some misunderstanding and 
equivoque. 

Such a production it will be at once perceived could possess 
no merit to recommend it to much consideration. 

With respect to the Hole in the Wall, it is a decent farce, 
worthy of commendation, Without being very broad or very 
witty, it possesses a chaste and pleasing degree of humour, which 
is barely done justice to by its being played, as it has generally 
been, after burlesque interludes, whose whimsicalities cause the 
farce to appear more dull than it in reality is, Tt is a good deal 
in the style of Moliere, and, having said so, we Cannot pay it a 
higher compliment. . 

‘To our shame as critics, be it spoken, we bave not been able 
to see the American Roscius, and, disliking to report upon him 
through the optics of friends, especially as they did not see him 
in the most favourable point of view, we have selected the 
favourable accounts of him which have appeared in the public 
prints, and now submit them as our substitute. It will be 
observed that they are written by persons evidently partial (from 
personal motives) to the subject of their remarks. — 

‘«¢ Shakespeare's Tragedy,” says one, ‘‘ of Romeo and Juliet, 
was presented on Saturday evening—the part of Romeo by Mr. 
Payne, whose performance of Douglas, we recently noticed, as 
indicative of powers, which required only. study and attention 
0 call them into full action, and place them in a very prominent 
situation on the British stage. The same general observations 
which we made on that representation, are equally applicable to 
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the present occasion. The delicacy of Mr. Payne's features, and 
the graceful slenderness of his figure, qualifications which might 
operate against his towering as the hero, are perfectly suited to 
the representative of the lover. In the course of Mr. Payne's 
performance, we were frequently surprised and delighted by those 
sudden and uopremeditated flights and bursts of genius, which, 
‘as they are a proof of great mental stamina, we consider as 


atoning for those errors which were occasionally observable. 
* Puraque divinw semina mentis habet.’ 


«His garden scene, the rencontre with Tybalt, and the dying 
scene; were remarkable for that which can alone render a per- 
formance effective—a strict adherence to the feelings of natare. 
Still, however, to use a common phrase, this young gentleman 
‘has much to learn, and not a little to unlearn.’ His action, 
of which (contrary to what we. have observed in most young 
actors) he.is by no means profuse, is, generally, violent, and, 
consequently, unpleasipg. In the management of his voice, he 
is deficient. The organ itself is good—but, he does not modulate 
it skilfully. By overstraining, it at times assumes a harshness, 
which, naturally, we do not think belongs to it.” 

Another says— Mr.Payne first appeared on the NewYork stage 
in 1809, and for three years sustained the highest character in the 
dramatic line. Various kinds of elegant literature alsu came from 
his pen at this time. He has never identified himself with the 
profession of acting. His abilities procured him real friends, fame, 
and profit ; and the purity of his principles, the exemplary rectitude 
of his habits, the elegance of his demeanor, and the active bene- 
volence of his disposition, have secured him all the advanteges 
he has gained. We wish him success in England, and feel that 
he deserves it. It is known that great inducements were offered 
to dissuade him from coming to England, but he judged, and 
judged rightly, that it was only by studying the best’ models of 
fine acting here, and performing on a British stage, that he can 
confirm the reputation he has acquired in America.” 


The Pantheon is about to be opened as a Summer Theatre for 
English Operas, &c. It will be pleasant and cool if they take the 
roof off it will also.be safe, 














TO THE PUBLIC. 
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In es aol: upon .a new Volume (the Third of the New 
Series) of the Satirist, it would be ungrateful not to 
acknowledge the distinguished and increasing favour — 
with which the two preceding volumes have been received. 
It is in the nature of periodical works to degenerate, and 
especially of those of the description to which this belongs 
of which it was the origin and foundation. The 
benefits to be derived from the introduction into their 
constitution of new persons, with consequent variations 
of system, is tiverefore generally advantageous, New 
vigour is given to the old matter, and the pleasure of 
variety is super-added in that which is new. Such, we 
trust, we may say has been the event of the Satirist’s whip 
passing into the hands of those who now brandish it; at 
least, if they may judge from the approbation with which 
their labours are received by the public, they might flatter 
themselves with having merited well of their country. 

When the principles on which the New Series. of this 
work was intended to be conducted were avowed, we 
were told that we should not succeed—-that satire to be 
read, must proceed from malignity, and dive into the 
sacred recesses of private life for food to gratify the base 

appetites of the worst of our species. 

To this we replied, that “then the Satirist must fall” — 
Othello’s occupation’s gone—crime may brave. distinc- » 
tion; vice may court popularity; and foppery and folly 
seek approbation unreproved. But these prognostica- 
tions were fallacious; we have tried the other course, and: 
our efforts have been rewarded by success beyond our. 
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hopes. The old friends of the Satirist continue their 
support, and it is daily making new friends by abstaining 
from those very pursuits which we were told were neces- 
sary to its existence. The character of the work is 
redeemed; an eleven months of improving circulation 
enables us to assert, that general and legitimate satire, 
whose object is to promote loyalty and virtue, by lashing 
sedition and guilt, will be more universally disseminated 
and esteemed than base personal slanders, and all the lies 
that infamy can devise, or the ingenuity of malice pro- 
pagate. 

 Rejoicing in the patronage with which our past exer- 
tions have been rewarded; proud of the countenance 
shown us by the great and good; while the harvest of 
villany offers so much to the sickle of satire, and the pro- 
duce of levity is so ripe for the gathering of censure, we 
will persevere as we have begun, and trust to the same 
feelings which have hitherto befriended us for the recom- 
pense of our toils. 

Our past numbers bear witness that we have not spared 
the lash where its application was deserved; but public 
life, public men, and public matters, have alone provoked 
our inflictions. Were the devil to commit evil in a closet, 
and not affront the light by his misdoings, we should 
hold him absolved from our scrutiny and ‘punishment ; 
but any imp of darkness, who protrudes injquities into the 
face of day, shall not come within our knowledge and 
"scape our vengeance, All men have a right to visit with 
condemnation the actions of other men‘which are incon- 
sistent with morality and decency, or offensive to the 
society of which they form a part, It is-not, therefore, 
necessary that the Satirist should pretend to greater purity 
than his fellows; he is only exercising a common privi- © 
lege in exposing and reprobating offences against the 
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06 To the Public. 


common interests. We trust we haye adhered to the 
pledge we gave at setting out in our course, and that we 


" will be considered as not having turned aside from the 


execution of a great public duty to wound private feel- 
ings, or gratify avy selfish malignant passion. Hundreds 


‘of essays we have rejected rather than incur this reproach, 


and the efforts of wit and humour, the fascinations of 
fine writing and the productions of genius have shared 
the same fate, when it was thought they could be mis- 


_ construed into that only meaning which can justly render 


a work like this amenable to the displeasure of the better 
portion of mankind. 

It does not become us to boast; though in the Editor 
who avails himself of the writings. of many who are 
strangers to him, it may be pardoned to say, that in the 
two last volumes of the Satirist, there are specimens of 
literature that would do credit to the best days of Eng 
land’s classical renown. ‘That they have been so esteem- 
ed by the best judges is our highest gratification, and 
that they lave been so felt by ihe general is demonstrated 
by the augmented demand for this publication, 

Unconnected with booksellers, and having no friends 
in the trade to push forward our interests, it must yet be 
obvious to all that the New Series has forced its way in all 
quarters; the Satirist is again every where seen and every 


where read. We solicit a continuance of the favour we 


have already experienced, and shall do our endeavours 
to continue worthy of it, | 


Satirist Office, 
267, Strand. 



























































